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BETWEEN ISSUES 


SymBiosis, according to the New World Dictionary of the 
American Language, means “the living together of two 
dissimilar organisms in close association or union, espe- 
cially where this is advantageous to both.” And symbiosis 
seems the aptest word to describe the relationship between 
us and you readers which resulted in our arranging for 
a regular Washington column this week. 

As you know, we have been running our special Reader- 
ship Survey since June 3, providing answer forms in this 
space with our June 3 and June 17 issues. Although the 
poll is far from complete (we'll count all replies received 
by July 1), we’ve been counting the returns as they came 
in. And, if they showed one thing clearly, it was that 
Washington was the area that the readers wanted to see 
covered more intensively. You'll recall question 6 of the 
survey, asking what you wanted more of, providing a dozen 
alternative subjects, and asking you to check three or less. 
From the very first batch of returns, it became apparent 
that Washington would lead all the other categories. It’s 
still way out in front, with an estimated two-thirds of the 
replies in; having 12 choices, more than a third of all re- 
spondents checked Washington. 

Where does symbiosis come in? Well, quite apart from 
the survey—and without the knowledge, certainly, of our 
readers—we had been arranging for Tris Coffin to write 
a Washington column for us every other week. For we, too, 
had felt the need of more intensive coverage of the doings 
on the Potomac. 

Mr. Coffin should be no stranger to New LEADER readers, 
as he has been an occasional contributor over many years. 
(You may recall his most recent articles, on Congressional 











on the tight-money policy, February 11.) To settle an olf 
curiosity, he is no relation to the Maine poet. Our Mr, 
Coffin was born 45 years ago in Hood River County, Oregon 
and educated in Indianapolis public schools and at DePauw 
University. He began reporting for the Indianapolis Times | 
in 1933 for the princely sum of $14.50 a week. In 1941, he 
went to Washington and has been there ever since. First 
he was a reporter for Robert S. Allen, then an assistant to 
Elmer Davis when the latter was director of the Office of 
War Information, then a Washington correspondent for the | 
Columbia Broadcasting System and the American Broad. | 
casting Company. For a while, he had a syndicated daily | 
newspaper column which appeared, among other places, 
in the Washington Times-Herald and the New York Post. 
He has written two books, Missouri Compromise and Your 
Washington, as well as free-lance articles for such maga- 
zines as Reader’s Digest, Nation’s Business, the Reporter, 
Coronet, Redbook and Cosmopolitan. In addition to his 
writing, he broadcasts a weekly news commentary spon- 
sored by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 

Mr. Coffin’s first Washington column will appear later 
this month, and in alternate weeks thereafter. Meanwhile, 
we will be watching the Readership Survey returns with j 
new interest—and report on them here in a fortnight. 

Sr. Lours Week: We can’t help noting that almost half | 
our article space this week is contributed by natives of 
St. Louis: Dr. Walter C. Bauer and Dr. John M. Fowler, who 
write on “Fallout and Health,” and Richard Rose. who con- 
tributes to the “Young Generation” series, are all St. 
Louisans. Again, we sense a strange design at work—for, 
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at this writing, the tight National League baseball race is | 
suspicion of Administration foreign policy, January 28; and being led by the . . . St. Louis Cardinals. : 
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Two scientists summarize the known facts 


ALLOUT and HEALTH 


By Walter C. 


ONCERN over the hazards to 
C ica of past and future nu- 
clear bomb tests has come sharply 
into focus again. 

¢ On April 24, Dr. Albert Schwei- 
tzer, the internationally respected 
humanitarian and scientist, released 
a letter which concluded that “we 
are forced to regard every increase 
in the existing danger through .. . 
atom-bomb explosions as a catas- 
trophe for the human race.” 

¢ On April 26, in a reply to Dr. 
Dr. Willard F. 
Libby, member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and authoritative radi- 
ation scientist, stated that “it is very 
generally agreed, among those who 
have studied the question, that the 
radiation exposures from fallout are 
much smaller than those which would 
be required to produce observable ef- 
fects in the population.” 

® On May 15, Dr. Linus Pauling, 
winner of the 1952 Nobel Prize for 
chemistry and authority on mole- 
cular diseases, declared at the Honors 
Day Assembly at Washington Uni- 
versity that “the tests thus far may 
be expected to cause the birth of 200,- 
000 seriously defective children in 


Schweitzer’s letter, 








Walter C. Bauer, MD, is Resident 
Fellow in Pathology at the Medical 
School of Washington University in 
St. Louis. John M. Fowler, PhD, is 
Assistant Professor of Physics at 
Washington. For other aspects of 
the nuclear-weapons problem, see 
Benjamin V. Cohen’s  discus- 
sion of “Disarmament and Politi- 
cal Settlement” on page 16. 
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the next generation” and that radia- 
tion from tests already conducted 


“will ultimately have caused the 
deaths of about 1,000,000 people in 
the world.” 

@ On May 10, in testimony given 
before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, Dr. Frank H. Shelton, 
chief atomic-weapons scientist in the 
Defense Department, offered assur- 
ance that “atomic testing can be con- 
tinued at the present rate for another 
40 to 50 years and not pose any seri- 
ous danger to mankind.” 

While the authority with which Dr. 
Schweitzer speaks is perhaps lessened 
by his isolation from channels of sci- 
entific information and Dr. Shelton’s 
statement must be weighed against 


Bauer and John M. Fowler 





his position in the Defense Depart- 
ment, we are still faced with strong 
disagreement careful 
competent scientists as to the magni- 
tude of the health hazards the world 
is facing. 

The temptation of the lay reader 
is to give up in frustration and leave 


among and 


the decision to the experts. Since this 
issue so greatly affects the present 
and future generations of the world’s 
people and since its very complexity 
precludes the existence of “experts,” 
some effort must be made to show 
the experimental knowledge upon 
which the conflicting statements are 
based. By outlining the way in which 
such things as safety levels for radia- 
tion are arrived at, we also hope to 





give the lay reader a sufficiently ac- 
curate working knowledge of radia- 
tion to enable him to judge future 
publications on this subject more 
realistically. 


The present problem was brought 
forcibly into the world on August 6, 
1945, when a tremendous explosion 
blotted out the sun over Hiroshima 
and also blotted out the lives of some 
70,000 Japanese. In the débris that 
sifted down from the sky for days 
and weeks afterward was the silvery 
white element strontium. 
But it was a kind of strontium which 
had not been seen on the earth be- 
fore, a radioactive strontium. The 
amount of strontium-90, as this ra- 
dioactive black sheep of the strontium 
family is called, contained in that 
first blast was small, and, though 
there was some concern 


metallic 


over the 
effects of the continued exploding of 
A-bombs, it was not until some nine 
years later that the silvery metal be- 
came a significant and controversial 
part of our environment. 

In March 1954, at Bikini atoll in 
the Pacific, U.S. weapons experts ex- 
ploded an H-bomb which released 
explosive energy some 1,000 times 
greater than that contained in the 
earlier atom bombs. Again the un- 
suspected danger of the fallout was 
brought to the world’s attention by 
the Japanese, this time through the 
radiation injury suffered by the crew 
of a fishing trawler ironically named 
the Fortunate Dragon, which, though 
outside the official danger zone, was 
inside the fallout range of this sur- 
prisingly powerful weapon. 

Fission and Fusion: The new dimen- 
sion which was added to the prob- 
lem was the nuclear process known 
as the fusion reaction. There are two 
processes which power our “nuclear 
weapons,” the fission reaction of the 
earlier atom bomb and the more pow- 
erful fusion reaction of the so-called 
H-bomb. These two reactions have 
much in common. They both gain 
their explosiveness from the enor- 
mous power released when matter 
is converted directly into energy, 
and they both take place within the 


nucleus, the atom’s tiny, solid core. 

Here the similarity ends. The fis- 
sion reaction is the “splitting” of the 
nucleus of one of the largest atoms, 
uranium; in the fusion reaction, how- 
ever, two deuterium nuclei (the so- 
called heavy hydrogen), which are 
among the smallest of the atoms, 
combine and form a larger nucleus. 
In both cases, we find that the final 
products—the shattered uranium nu- 
cleus in the fission case, and the com- 
bined nucleus in the fusion case— 
weigh less than the original products 
did. This lost weight disappears into 
the energy of the blast. 

In the fission reaction, strontium- 
90 as well as a host of other danger- 
ous short-lived radioactive elements 
are formed from the shattered ura- 
nium nucleus. The few radioactive 
by-products of the fusion reaction 
are not considered so dangerous. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot produce the 
fusion reaction alone. While the fis- 
sion reaction needs only a wandering 
cosmic-ray neutron to set it off, the 
fusion reaction needs plenty of neu- 
trons of large energies—energies 
which, if measured in terms of Fahr- 
enheit temperature, would be about 
200 million degrees, as hot as the 
inside of the sun. There is only one 
man-made source of such enormous 
temperatures: the fission reaction. 
The inside of the atomic-bomb fire- 
ball reaches heats comparable to the 
sun and great enough to trigger the 
fusion reaction. 

Thus, the following picture of an 
H-bomb emerges: The center is an 
atom bomb, certainly a larger and 
more powerful one than that explod- 
ed at Hiroshima. It is surrounded by 
a shell of the light fusion material, 
heavy hydrogen, in some form. Be- 
cause there are many energetic neu- 
trons produced in the fusion reaction 
capable of causing fission in cheap 
natural uranium, the fusion shell is 
then surrounded by a layer of this 
natural uranium. This gives a fission- 
fusion-fission bomb, and it was such 
a bomb that the U.S. exploded in 
March 1954 and the USSR in April 
1957. These last bombs are the most 





economical in terms of “bang for, 
buck”—and the most dangerous i) 
terms of strontium-90 content. 

Fallout: The fallout from the 
bombs is of three general kinds; 

1. The local fallout consists ¢ 
radioactive ash sucked up into th 
fireball itself, which generally 
turns to earth within a few days in) i itizati 
the immediate vicinity of the bla amen 
site. The “immediate vicinity” meas’ When 
an area of some 5,000-10,000 squat! ontainin 
miles, and it was this fallout whic 


“| along w 
landed on the Fortunate Dragon the dige 


aaa E _ stream. | 
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Atmospheric fallout remains in? and son 
band at about the latitude of the blas processe 
and is brought down in rain, sn" cium to 
and mist. It is this second kind of 


on only 
fallout from the nearby Nevad! ; gets f 
testing areas that has raised th) yj dep 


radioactivity level of the Midwest) pai¢ of 
above the national average. Bfoods. H 

3. The third kind of fallout i grontim 
only associated with the super-weap jt, radio 
ons of a power greater than a mille} sitive ti 
tons of TNT. Because of the awesom) We | 
power released, the radioactive ™*) stranger 
terial is pushed up through the top if 7 
our atmosphere, where rain and sn0¥’ altitude 
form, into the region called th rate jt ; 
stratosphere, some 20 miles above} tell-tale 
the earth. Here it floats for ten yealS) drink ay 
perhaps as many as 15, during which bones o 
time the shorter-lived radioactivitie| of hum: 
die out, leaving only strontium) its radi, 
which has a “half-life” (the time 3) and its ¢ 
which half of the original materi) the que 
will decay) of 28 years, and radi¢} have on 
active cesium (a gamma-emitter With facts as 
out the bone-seeking properties | “How 
strontium) to concern us. These at) much ay 
mixed uniformly by the winds thi) our bo 
blow at stratospheric levels and thet’ question 
slowly settle down to form an it) cal prof 
visible but ominously present laye'} radioact 
on the surface of the earth. Bioloc 

Once on the earth, the progress off ment rz 
strontium-90 through our envif0l|zive off 
ment is governed by its chemical fradiatio 
similarity to calcium. Calcium, fof an 
of the most important minerals # fhas a tr 
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life processes, is found in consider- 
able quantities in almost all living 
matter. Wherever calcium is found, 
we will now expect to find strontium- 


: } 90 also. Thus, it will be taken from 
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the ground by plants, from plants and 
water by animals, and from animals, 
plants and water by man. In our 
civilization, the important 
source of calcium is milk. 

When we drink or eat calcium- 
containing the 
along with the calcium—goes from 


most 


foods, strontium— 


the digestive organs into the blood 
stream. From the blood stream, a part 


, is eliminated by way of the kidneys 


and the rest is deposited in our bones. 

Fortunately for our health, stron- 
tium-90 is not exactly like calcium 
and some of the various biological 
processes along the way prefer cal- 


, cium to strontium. The cow passes 


on only one-seventh of the strontium 
it gets from plants; the human body 
will deposit in bone only about one- 
half of the strontium it gets in its 
foods. However, once in the bone the 
strontium-90 remains there emitting 
its radioactive radiation into the sen- 
sitive tissue surrounding it. 

We have this silvery 
stranger through these wanderings. 
We sample it in the air with high- 
altitude balloons. We chemically sepa- 
rate it from the soil. We detect its 
tell-tale radioactivity in the milk we 
drink and in the meat we eat, in the 
bones of animals and in the bones 
of humans. We know the energy of 
its radiation, the extent of its life, 
and its entire line of descendants. But 
pthe questions we are being asked 
| have only partial answers from such 
facts as these. We are being asked 
“How much is safe?” and “How 


much are we going to accumulate in 


our bones?” 
) 


followed 


’ 
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For answers to these 
questions, we must turn to the medi- 
cal profession for its experience with 
radioactivity. 

Biological Effects: To call an ele- 
ment radioactive means that it can 
give off radiation of some kind. The 
radiation from strontium-90 consists 
f an electron (beta particle) which 


as a tremendous amount of energy. 
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Because it loses its energy rapidly 
when traveling through matter, it has 
a relatively short range, only about 
an eighth of an inch in living tissue. 
This limits the damage to those cells 
immediately around the strontium 
atom, but of course there are many 
cells in a path an eight of an inch 
long. As the electron passes through 


a cell, it loses energy by colliding 
with the materials of which the cell 
is constructed. The collisions damage 
vital cell processes and lead to cell 
injury or cell death. 

Cell injury may have serious con- 
sequences for future generations. 
This is particularly true if the cell is 
a productive cell. The center of the 
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cell, the 


matter by which the characteristics 


nucleus, contains genetic 


of the cell are passed on and so deter- 
mines the heredity of the offspring. 
Cells repraduce themselves by di- 
viding. In dividing cells, the genetic 
matter is arranged in the form of 
long thin threads called chromo- 
somes. These highly organized struc- 
tures seem to be particularly suscep- 
tible to radiation damage, in which the 
threads are broken. The cell has only 
a limited ability to repair these 
breaks, and so the deformed chromo- 
somes are passed on to all of the 
daughter thus causing a 
changed hereditary pattern, a muta- 
tion. Geneticists warn against a rise 
in the mutation rate. They predict 
increased numbers of still-born and 
malformed children on the basis of 


cells, 


their experience that the vast major- 
ity of mutations are bad. This con- 
cern over the increasing radiation 
dosages applies not only to stron- 
tium-90—which because of its loca- 
tion in the bones, far from reproduc- 
tive cells, may not be serious—but to 
and artificial 
sources such as medical and dental 


radioactive cesium 
X-rays as well. 

In non-reproductive cells, radia- 
tion damage which does not cause 
death can in some mysterious way 
change the characteristics of the cell 
and make it cancerous. That the radi- 
ation from strontium-90 can cause 
bone cancer has been demonstrated 
in animal experiments. Large dosages 
produce radiation sickness and death 
after a short time. Continued low- 
level dosages will cause bone dam- 
age, and in many cases, after a period 
of time lasting up to half the animal’s 
normal life, bone cancer will appear 
and spread throughout the body. 

The particular concern for chil- 
dren is based on the observation that 
strontium is rapidly deposited in 
areas where new bone is being made. 
Because they are building their bones 
at a rapid rate, children are capable 
of storing up more strontium-90 from 
their diet than their parents. Adults 
also store strontium because of a con- 
tinuous remodeling of their bones, 


and strontium-90 will seek out these 
remodeling sites. 

In man, the development of bone 
cancer by strontium-90 has not yet 
been observed, since man has been 
exposed to this element in significant 
amounts for only three years. That 
this radiation can cause bone cancer 
and also leukemia seems certain in 
the light of the experience we have 
had with another substance which is 
radioactive and chemically similar 
to calcium, namely radium. From 
the meager history of “radium pois- 
oning,” the radiologists can make 
some estimates of safe levels. 

Radiological Safety Levels: The 
problem of setting safety levels for 
radioactivity is extremely difficult. 
We cannot inject people with radio- 
active material and watch its effects. 
(In a sense, this very experiment has 
now been started on the world’s pop- 
ulation without its consent.) The ap- 
proach taken by the International 
Committee on Radiological Protec- 
tion (ICRP), a body composed of 
members of scientific and radiologi- 
cal societies throughout the world, 
which is the accepted source of safety 
levels, is based on the very limited 
occupational experience in the ra- 
dium watch-dial industry and on a 
relatively few patients who received 
radium injections for medical rea- 
sons. 

In the early 1920s, approximately 
200-300 women employed in the 
luminous watch-dial industry in New 
Jersey unintentionally deposited ra- 
dium in their bones from their 
practice of “sharpening” radium- 
containing paint brushes in their 
mouths. Some of these women died 
within the next year or two of acute 
some died later 
from bone cancer which developed 
after a latent period of about 10 
years. A similar experience was ob- 
served among patients of the Illinois 
Elgin State Hospital for the Insane 
who had received radium “therapeu- 
tically” at about the same time. (Both 
of these practices are no longer per- 
mitted. ) 


radiation sickness: 


By choosing, on careful analysis, 


the bone-cancer victim with the smal. 
est amount of radium in his bong 
the ICRP was able to establish , 
Maximum Permissible Concentratin 
(MPC) for workers with occup 
tional exposure to radium. Aft 
making the appropriate correction 
in the radium MPC for the physic 
and biological differences betwee 
radium-226 and_strontium-90, tk 
ICRP recommends that the occup: 
tional MPC be set at 1.0 microcur 
of strontium-90 per thousand gran 
of calcium. Since the average adul 
has about 1,000 grams of calcium 
this is usually interpreted as | 
microcurie of strontium-90 per adu! 
skeleton. (A microcurie is a unit ( 
measurement of radioactivity.) Th 
recommendations of the ICRP # 
used by the AEC for the protectin 
of its workers in atomic installation 

Considerable confidence had bee 
placed in the radium MPC until r 
cently, when a detailed study wag 
made of all the radium-dial painter 
and radium-therapy patients who ha 
complete medical records. Of . 
small group of patients, 47 in all, i 
was found that about half had con 
plained of symptoms that could re 
sonably be attributed to radium ij 
their bones. The symptoms range 
from pain and fractures of bones! 
bone-cancer formation. It was foul 
that a bone cancer had developed i 
one patient with a radium concentr 
tion of only eight times the MPC. 

That a case of bone cancer deve 
oped in one patient out of such 4 
very small sample at a level on! 
eight times the MPC clearly show 
that there is no large safety fact 
in the MPC. Since the strontium” 
MPC was derived from the radivg 
MPC, it is equally clear that # 
uncertainties in the radium MP 
must be carried over to the strontiu® 
90 MPC. 

The ICRP particularly emphasit4 
that the occupational MPC for stro! 
tium-90 is suitable only for supé 
vised exposures of small numbers % 
adults, such as industrial or hosp! 
tal situations, where medical sup 
vision and safety devices are readil\ 
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wailable. These are also situations 
where personnel can be removed 
from the radioactive environment at 
the first indication of trouble. Realiz- 
ing that large populations including 
children cannot be closely supervised, 
and that escape from a strontium-90 


polluted environment is not possible 
in view of the global nature of the 
fallout, the ICRP recommends that 
“in the case of the prolonged expos- 
ure of a large population, the MPC 
should be reduced by a factor of 10 
below that accepted for occupational 
exposures.” The pertinent MPC for 
the worldwide fallout of strontium- 
9 (MPC/popultaion) is therefore 
0.1 microcurie of strontium-90. 

The experience with the occupa- 
tional radium MPC is an example of 
what seems to be general experience 
in the field of radiological safety 
standards. As more knowledge about 
radiation biology accumulates, the 
original standards no longer provide 
suficient safety margins. Consider 
what has happened since 1931 to the 
ICRP’s maximum permissible dos- 
ages for radiation of the whole body 
(a standard widely utilized by prac- 
ticing radiologists). From 1.2 rem 
(roentgen equivalent medical) per 
week, the permissible dosage was low- 
ered to 0.6 rem/wk in 1936 and final- 
ly 0.3 rem/wk in 1949, 

Even the last revision, 0.3 rem/wk, 
is subject to change. On December 
10, 1956, the National Committee on 
Radiological Protection recommend- 
ed a further reduction to 0.1 rem/wk 
because of concern over the possible 
genetic effects. Thus, today’s radiolo- 
gist permits himself only one-tenth 
of the radiation exposure considered 
safe for his 1931 colleague. 

The present knowledge about pro- 
longed low-level radiation exposure 
was not obtained without its cost to 
the radiological profession. The ra- 
tiologist has a shortened life span by 
56 years on the average, and five 
times the probability of contracting 
lukemia, as his fellow physician; 
he often has mutilated hands and 
skin cancer. A study in 1955 pro- 
Vides good reason for the genetic 
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concern. In comparing the number 
of malformed children born to radi- 
ologists with those born to their 
medical colleagues, a study, conduct- 
ed by Drs. Lawrence and Macht of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, con- 
cluded in part “that small, prolonged 
doses of radiation produce abnor- 
malities in humans. The differences 
are not of large magnitude and in 
themselves would not be viewed with 
alarm. These abnormalities occur, 
however, in the first generation of off- 
spring, and visible first-generation 
effects represent only a small fraction 
of the total damage that may have 
been inflicted.” The weight of our 
past experience, combined with the 
obvious uncertainties from the mea- 
ger experimental data available, 
should make us cautious in allowing 
our levels of radioactivity to ap- 
proach the Maximum Permissible 
Concentration. 

There is another approach to the 
question of safety levels. If one ac- 
cepts the possibility that the normal 
incidence of bone cancer and leu- 
kemia is the result of natural or 
background radiation, then there is 
no “safe” level and each radioactive 
particle passing through cell tissue 
carries with it a small possibility of 
causing cancer or leukemia. Natural 
or background radiation is composed 
of: radiation from outer space (cos- 
mic radiation), radiation from the 
rocks and soils around us, and radia- 
tion from materials, mostly radio- 
active potassium and radium, within 
our own bodies. Since 1900, we have 
also been subjected to medical and 
dental X-rays of varying intensity. 

lf all or a large part of the normal 
incidence of bone cancer and leu- 
kemia is caused by this background 
then 
background increases the incidence 


radiation, any increase over 
of these two diseases by the same 
amount. In a study of radiation- 
induced leukemia published recently 
in Science, Dr. E. B. Lewis of the 
California Institute of Technology 
was able to make an estimate of the 
amount of this dread disease caused 


by natural background radiation. 


His estimate is 20 per cent. Thus, of 
the 10,500 deaths from leukemia per 
year in this country, 2,100 are prob- 
ably due to natural radiation. A 10- 
per-cent increase in this background 
due to fallout would cause an addi- 
tional 200 deaths per year in this 
country. If we compare this to the 
world population, of which the U.S. 
contributes but one-twentieth of the 
total, then an increase in the back- 
ground by 10 per cent would cause 
an additional 4,000 deaths per year 
from leukemia for as long a period 
as this increased background level 
persists. 

Present Levels: The question “How 
much are we going to accumulate in 
our bones?” at first seems easier to 
answer. By taking bones from autop- 
sies of children and adults, burning 
them and measuring the radioactivity 
in the ash, we can directly measure 
the strontium-90 content. There are 
two drawbacks in such an experi- 
ment. In the first place, the analysis 
is so difficult that we can look at 
only a limited number of cases and 
thus we have a “statistical uncertain- 
ty” in our result comparable to pre- 
dicting the outcome of a baseball 
pennant race on the basis of the first 
few games. In the second place, this 
analysis only tells us how much we 
have in our bodies now, whereas we 
need to know how much we—or, 
more important, our children—will 
absorb into our bones by 1970 or 
1980 after the present stratospheric 
load of strontium-90 settles down to 
earth. 

We can make estimates of the “sta- 
tistical 
sources. Drs. Kulp, Ekelmann and 


uncertainty” from several 
Schulert, of Columbia University, 
have reported a worldwide study of 
the strontium-90 content of some 600 
bone samples. Of these, 62 samples 
were from children, which permitted 
the computing of an average value of 
strontium-90 concentration in each 
child. From the spread of the data 
this 


analysis predicts that 4 children in 


around average, a_ statistical 
10 will have a strontium-90 concen- 


tration of ten times the average. An- 





other source of such information is a 
study made by Dr. K. K. Turekian 
and Dr. Kulp of the occurrence of 
natural strontium in human bones. 
The expected variation is again 
shown. In the small sample of 277, 
there is one case which has a stron- 
tium content of 4 times the average. 

It would be surprising if the 
amount of strontium-90 absorbed did 
not vary greatly. Not only do biologi- 
cal variations occur among people, 
but the strontium-to-calcium ratio 
varies greatly in soils and will be 
reflected in the bone content. For 
example, in Wales, where the soil 
calcium is low, the strontium-90 con- 
tent in the bones of sheep has been 
found to be five or ten times greater 
than that in sheep from Utah or Mon- 
tana, where soil calcium is high. 

With these sources of variation in 
mind, we can estimate the amount of 
strontium-90 that a child, born in 
1957 and growing up through the 
years when the strontium content on 
the earth is high, will absorb into 
his bones. This figure is .003 micro- 
curie in his adult skeleton or 3 per 
cent of the MPC recommended for 
large populations. For convenience, 
the MPC, the natural background and 
other pertinent data are compared in 
the accompanying table. 


bled his background radiation. His 
average body strontium-90 content 
will be 30 per cent of the population 
MPC, but because some bones, the 
breast bone for example, concentrate 
strontium-90 more than the average 
bone, he may have more than the 
population MPC in parts of his skele- 
ton. In view of the uncertainties in 
the MPC, can it stand this close an 
approach? 

There is little disagreement as to 
the values given above. The disagree- 
ment is in the interpretation. The 
official AEC position is that a 5-10- 
per-cent increase in the natural back- 
ground and the dangerous levels in 
the “unaverage” children is negligi- 
ble. Dr. Pauling, Dr. Schweitzer and 
others say these numbers, though 
small, are not negligible. Let us ex- 
amine the number of children who 
would fall into this “4-in-1,000” 
group and compare this number with 
several risks which are not generally 
considered negligible. There were 5 
million children born in the United 
States in 1955. Some 20,000 of these 
may have as much as a third of the 
recommended safe dose by 1980. The 
chances of a 1955 child falling into 
this group are: 

© The same as the chance that child 
had of acquiring polio in its lifetime 





Bone Doses in Microcuries Strontium-90 Per Adult Body 


Occupational MPC for strontium-90 


Population MPC for strontium-90 .... 


Natural background per year 
Average “1957 child,” no more tests 


Average “1957 child,” tests continue 


Present strontium-90 concentration in children 


4 in 1,000, “1957 children,” no more tests .. . 


4 in 1,000, “1957 children,” tests continue .............. 


ye er rer Te 1.0 


vie lal a 0.1 

0.03 to 0.05 
0.0005 

0.003 

0.03 

0.024 

0.24 





From this table, it is clear that the 
average child will be fairly safe— 
although, as explained earlier, the 
probability of his having a defective 
gene or getting leukemia will have 
increased somewhat. The “4-in-1,000 
child,” the child who because of his 
diet, his natural biological variation 
or his environment will have a stron- 
tium-90 content well above average, 
will, from testing thus far, have dou- 


before the Salk vaccine. 

© Three times greater than the 
child’s chances of developing all types 
of meningitis. 

© Two times greater than the 
child’s chances of being killed in an 
automobile accident. 

Thus, even if testing is stopped, 
the risk the “4-in-1,000” child runs 
of reaching a dangerous level of 
strontium-90 is equal to or greater 


in magnitude than risks which are 
universally recognized to be legiti- 
mate public-health concerns. 

If testing continues at the rate of 
the last five years, the strontium-9 
content in the soil will increase to a 
value eight times the present level, 
with a corresponding increase in 
the strontium-90 bone content. From 
the table, we can see that the “aver. 
age” 1957 child will then have 24 
per cent of the MPC in his body (this 
means 100 per cent in the breast 
bone) and the “4-in-1,000” child 240 
per cent in his body (1,000 per cent, 
or one occupational MPC, in his 
breast bone). Such body levels, with 
the even higher levels to be expected 
in such calcium-poor areas as Wales 
and northern Wisconsin, will certain- 
ly cause “non-negligible” amounts 
of bone cancer, leukemia, and genetic 
damage, no matter who does the 
neglecting. It is sobering to realize 
that a constantly maintained stron- 
tium-90 level of one population MPC 
in the United States will. by Dr. 
Lewis’s study, cause an additional 
500-1,000 new cases of leukemia each 
year. The incidence among those with 
higher concentrations will. of course, 
be proportionally greater. 

We have lived with artificial radio- 
activity now a scant 60 years and 
with this nuclear-fallout radiation 
only three or four. It has taken evolu 
tionary processes lasting thousands 
of years for man to obtain a germ 
plasm free from major defects. To 
wilfully endanger this precious germ 
plasm and increase the incidence of 
such feared diseases as bone cancef 
and leukemia in order to more finely 
tune the weapons of war would seem 
foolish. To pass on to future genera 
tions, as a golden heritage. an ut 
blemished genetic constitution would 
be wisdom of the highest order. It is 
not the scientist—neither AEC em 
ploye nor university professor—who 
must decide this question. The deci 
sion must be made by an informed 
and concerned public. It is a dec 
sion which, by its very nature, may 
be made only once, and the hour of 
decision is upon us. 
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LONDON 

HAD never seen the man in person 

before. A small notice in the 
morning paper stated that Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill, 82, would be breaking 
a year’s silence by making a brief 
address that afternoon in his capac- 
ity as Grand Master of the Primrose 
League, whatever that was. I hurried 
to the Royal Albert Hall, expecting 
possibly half of London to be there, 
and with a mixture of relief and in- 
dignation found half of that huge 
barn gapingly empty. 

When the old man came in to take 
his place of honor, women seemed 
} on the verge of tears and men roared 
out the tones of “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow!”, which was a typical 
bit of English understatement. For 
he was, if anything, the indisputably 
greatest Englishman of the century, 
and he stood at the podium, peering 
in that celebrated squint over the 
tims of his spectacles, peaceful, 
pleased, aloof, as if he were almost 
ensconced in the happy beyond of 
historical immortality. His presence 
radiated a unique sense of belonging 
“to the age.” and he motioned with 
much pride, and a little modesty, to 
halt the tribute of his countrymen. 

His speech was brief, his words 
well-chosen. He touched on the topics 
of the day, from Suez and Eden to 
the H-Bomb and “the secrets of the 
future.” He was making, obviously, 
no strenuous effort to plumb the 
depths of his wisdom or his elo- 
quence. His advice to the nation was 
simple and quiet, and could be agreed 
with or not. He has sometimes been 
Wrong; in fact, he liked to think of 
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By Melvin J. Lasky 





RANDOLPH: NOT FOR PAY 


SON 


himself as having that irresistible 
gift, for (in the words of Anatole 
France which he has liked to quote) 
“the world decides only in favor of 
those who are sometimes wrong...” 

With that great voice, so rich in 
music and ironic inflection, he in- 
dulged only in impish, impudent ex- 
ercises, thrills enough for a Friday 
afternoon. He would halt over a 
word, pause a second too long, re- 
peat it, hesitate again almost inter- 
minably, say it for a third time. And 
just at the point when tender-souled 
old ladies were beginning to mutter 
fervent prayers (it was Churchill’s 
father, I think, who got stuck in the 
very last speech of his career, stuck 
on a word helplessly, like in a broken 
record, to the ghastly embarrassment 
of the House of Commons), he lifted 
his head, grinned like a playful old 
man, and masterfully polished off the 


Letter from London 


On Sir Winston Churchill, Randolph Churchill, press ‘pornography,’ stage censorship 


sentence. It had only been for empha- 
sis, you see, and possibly to let us 
know that “Winnie” of the cherubic 
jest was still there, all there. 

When Churchill was done, a young 
Cabinet minister named Lord Hails- 
ham rose to make a rather polemical 
political speech, and I was amazed to 
find myself in the midst of some of 
the most vociferous heckling from 
the floor I have ever heard. Not a 
sign of gentlemanly political manners 
here. Sharp, piercing cries went up 
from the back, from an embittered 
young woman, from a distinguished, 
bearded old man, members evidently 
of some right-wing “Empire” frac- 
tion. “When are we going to stop 
crawling around on our knees?” 
“Why must we play second fiddle to 
Ameddica?” 

At one point, the meeting was al- 
most in an uproar. Sir Winston’s en- 
joyment of it all seemed tempered 
only by the inability of his ears to 
catch all the rhetorical by-play and 
his concern for the young Tory who 
was taking a beating. But when the 
shrill young woman screamed “Lord 
Hailsham!” and the speaker politely 
paused, “Lord Hailsham—sir—we 
have no confidence in you!”, adding 
with an ill-tempered finality meant to 
destroy governments, “no confidence 
at all, sir!”, the speaker, clearly cut 
to the quick, retaliated at long last. 
“Madame!” he said, gently, firmly, 
almost whispering to his attractive 
antagonist in the very last row of 
Albert Hall, “I assure you—the feel- 
ing is mutual.” A point was scored. 
The Primrose League clapped hands 
gleefully. And “the Grand Master” 











beamed. Apparently there was still 
some fight left in the younger gen- 


eration. ... 


6¢@WF you're after Churchilliana,” 

| George Weidenfeld said, “then 
why not the one who is still in the 
thick of it?” and as his publisher he 
gave me a copy of son Randolph’s 
best-selling little diatribe, What I 
Said About the Press. What he had 
had to say about England’s sensa- 
tional -and the “press lords” 


(all 


Rothermere, Lord Beaverbrook, etc. 


press- 
friends of the family), Lord 
—had alarmed his lawyers to the pos- 
sibility of a libel suit. He minced no 
words as to his disgust with the end- 
less reports of sex and violence; he 
made the suggestion that perhaps the 
Crown should appoint a “Pornogra- 
pher Royal”: he called on advertisers 
to channel their ads away from the 
“gutter press” masquerading as news- 
papers. 

“I have known Lord Rothermere 
all my life,” he said, “but I can only 
confess myself as utterly baffled that 
so rich and cultivated a man should 
hire people to prostitute his papers 
in this way. It must be a case of 
pornography for pornography’s sake. 
He has no need to do it to earn a 
living like some others. . . .” 

These remarks, as he might well 
have expected, were printed nowhere 
in the London press (the Manches- 
ter Guardian, as always, was the ex- 
ception). And this infuriated him 
only more. “Stop this Sunday por- 
nography!” became his battle-cry— 
But it 
was Randolph who was suing the 


and then came the libel suit. 


enemy. After having fumed and ful- 
“old 


another publisher was an 


minated- —one editor was an 


hack,” 
“unctuous humbug,” a third was a 
“loud-mouthed vaporer”—Randolph 
took time out to feel offended about 
what The People, a Sunday paper 
with about four to five million cir- 


The libel- 


ous passage which he took into court 


culation, said about him. 


included the remark that he was 
“that slightly comic son of our great- 
est statesman,” that he was an “igno- 


1¢ 


rant word-spinner,” a “wild blather- 
er,” that he was too cowardly to run 
for office, and that he was a “paid 
hack, paid to write biased accounts.” 

In some of the most brilliant con- 
ever submitted before a 
judge in testimony, Randolph Chur- 
chill did not deny that he attempted 
to be amusing, that as a journalist 


versation 


he was obliged to spin words and 
turn phrases, that in the face of “dis- 
gusting impertinence” he had fits of 
wildness, and that after having been 
defeated for Parliament several times 
(by Labor’s Michael Foot, another 
word-spinning journalist) he did not 
choose to run again. But he was not 
a “paid hack.” This was not only 
offensive, but a lie. Call him wrong, 
call him foolish, call him funny—but 
to say that articles were written to 
order for money was a gross libel 
And so 
felt the judge, too, especially when 
the defense counsel, nettled and em- 
barrassed and exhausted by the 
Churchillian eloquence, practically 
threw in the towel. The jury went 
out for one hour and fifteen minutes, 


on professional character. 


and returned to award the sum of 
£5,000 damages. 


UT THE “Sunday pornography” 
B goes on. Over each London 
weekend I plowed through the sensa- 
tional press, mountainous reports of 
murder, divorce, adultery, and as- 
sorted immoralities; alas, all I could 
come up with were two mousy little 
tidbits, both in the “worst offender” 
of them all, the notoriously wicked 
News of the World. 

Item: “I have a good wife, one of 
the best, but there is something miss- 
ing in our happiness. So I have been 
seeking happiness looking through 
windows to watch other people’s 
happiness to make up for what I 
can’t find in my own home... .” 

Item: “ ‘Our television conked out 
and I had nothing else to do,’ was 
the excuse offered to the police by a 
youth caught peeping at a girl 
through a chink in some bedroom 
curtains. The youth, Brian Dann, 
aged 19, of Ebenezer Street, Ilkes- 





ton, Derbyshire, admitted acting in 
a manner likely to cause a breach of 
the peace. He was ordered to pay 
£2, 4s.” 

Perhaps the flesh-pots of Green. 
wich Village had been too jading, but 
I could not help but feel that all 
this David 


Riesman more than Alfred Kinsey, 


would have interested 


F IN the press it was “sex” that 
| our friends were trying to get 
out, in the theater it was sex that they 
were trying to get in. The Lord 
Chamberlain, in his antiquated role 
as censor of the London stage, had 
effectively managed to prevent Eng- 
lish productions of plays by Samuel 
Beckett, Arthur Miller, 
Williams and others that have been 


Tennessee 


presented almost everywhere else; 
for the very faintest suggestion of 
homosexuality—where there is s0 


much of the thing, even the word is | 


excessive—smacks of sin and corrup- 
tion. The fabled world of English 
prudery would seem to be very much 
with us, that dainty, white-laced Vic- 
torianism with which the zoo-keeper 
replied to the foreigner who had in- 
quired whether the hippopotamus 
was male or female, “Sir, that is a 
question which should interest only 
hippopotami. . . There is more 


wisdom and advice there than is ap- | 


parent. 

The “hippopotami” have been get- 
ting together and taking up privately 
the questions which interest them. 
In London’s smaller theaters. now 
organized as “private clubs,” one 
could taste of all the forbidden fruits 
But only 
one, it seemed to me, was worth the 
adventure of the temptation. The 
play, The Balcony by Jean Genet, 
was, I thought, a minor masterpiece, 
a stunning and surprising visionary 
comedy. Will it ever be played in 
the U.S.? I wonder. But here was 
true civilized English moderation: 
The Lord Chamberlain, stern d¢ 
fender of public morality, closes his 
eyes to private vice. Hypocrisy, you 
see, may one day be taken to be oné 
of the virtues of free society. 


of modern playwriting. 
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hot | Regime must decide whether it will hold free elections 
pay 


=| End of Dictatorship 


. but 


t all 








that } 

» get 

they | ENEZUELA has scheduled a Presi- 
“a dential election for some time 
role 


before April 1958, when the current 


. had 


.) . : 
Eng ( Perez Jimenez expires. Venezuelans 
amuel 


term of dictator-President Marcos 


are wondering, however, whether 
lesse€ F General Perez Jimenez will actually 


been Fpermit them to choose their next 


else; Pchief of state, or will merely stage a 


mn of § ham ballot to perpetuate himself in 
IS $0 Boffice, 

rd is § For tyrannical brutality, the Vene- 
Tup’ uelan military dictatorship has 
nglish probably been surpassed in this hemi- 
much sphere only by that of Generalissimo 
1 Vie- MRafael Leonidas Trujillo of the 
ae )Dominican Republic. The military 
ad in- Blique to which Perez Jimenez be- 
tamus Bongs seized power in November 1948 
t - 'y overthrowing Venezuela’s first 
t only 


vopularly elected President, the noted 
more Hovelist After 


1s 8 Four years of jockeying for power, 


Romulo Gallegos. 
itluring which the senior member of 
he junta was murdered and the Gov- 
#rnment canceled the results of an 


en get 
ivately 


them. Flection it was foolish enough to hold 
J noW Wthe vote was running 4 to 1 against 
| 7m the regime), Perez Jimenez seized 
. fruits | ersonal control in December 1952. 
t only § The dictatorship has a long and 
rth the bloody record of eliminating political 
. The Bpponents. Thousands of political 
Genet, Xiles are scattered throughout the 
‘rplece, Hemisphere. Hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sionary ands, have been held in jails and 
ved I Poncentration camps for as long as 
re hos Ye or six years without being 
ration: Brought to trial. Many opposition 
m de eaders have been murdered in the 
yses his Btreets of Caracas or in jail—includ- 
sy, YoU Ing Leonardo Ruiz Pineda and AI- 
be on Berto Carnevali, each of whom was 
fcretary-general of the majority 
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“! in Venezuela? 


By Robert J. Alexander 


Democratic Action party at the time 
of his death. 

Most Venezuelans unquestionably 
oppose the dictatorship, and Perez 
Jimenez maintains the Army’s loy- 
alty only by means of a “permanent 
purge.” However, the democratic op- 
position can do little against his ruth- 
less rule. 

The principal political parties of 
Venezuela are Democratic Action, 
a moderate leftist group roughly com- 
parable to Europe’s democratic So- 
cialists; the Copei, a Catholic social 
party similar to the French MRP; 
and the Republican Democratic Un- 
ion, which might be called a “New 
Deal” party. In addition to these 
democratic groups, there are the 
Communists, who for tactical pur- 
poses are divided into two factions. 

The Democratic Action and Re- 
publican Democratic Union parties 


have been outlawed by the dictator- 





PEREZ JIMINEZ: A BIG DECISION 





ship. The Copei is not technically 
illegal, but it is not allowed to pub- 
lish anything and its leaders are 
periodically jailed for varying lengths 
of time. 

The only group which is gaining 
under the Perez Jimenez regime is 
the Communists. One Communist 
faction is allowed to function in com- 
parative freedom, even maintaining 
its own trade-union federations with 
relatively little interference from the 
ubiquitous National Security Police. 
The Government has no objection to 
this so long as the Communists help 
it in its vendetta against the demo- 
cratic parties, particularly Demo- 
cratic Action. 

Even the wing of the Venezuelan 
Communist movement which is offi- 
cially “opposed” to the regime suf- 
fers little of the persecution endured 
When 
democratic opponents are arrested, 
they are usually subjected to brutal 
torture, often resulting in death, in 
order to make them “talk.” But the 
Communists have little trouble of this 
sort. The “opposition” Communist 


by the democratic parties. 


faction actually assigns certain mem- 
bers to get themselves arrested. When 
questioned, such an individual will 
freely admit being a Communist; 
when asked who his friends are, he 
will name several—including some 
already in jail; asked where he met 
with them, he will name an address 
which he knows the police are al- 
ready watching. Hence, he suffers 
little or no mistreatment. 

In jail, the Communist conducts an 
intensive propaganda campaign. This 
is highly because the 
cream of the trade-union movement 
and of the younger ranks of politi- 
cally active Venezuelans, as well as 
many intellectuals, are in prison. If 
the Communist proselytizer succeeds 
in winning over only 10 per cent of 
those with whom he comes in contact, 
he has still gained converts of a cali- 
ber which the party could never hope 
to find by campaigning in the streets. 

The Communists are fully aware 
that continuance of the Perez Jimenez 
regime is to their advantage. This 


important, 





writer was told recently of a conver- 
sation which a democratic opposition- 
ist had with a Communist fellow- 
prisoner in Caracas. After listening 
to the Communist for some time, our 
informant asked him whether he 
really would like to see the dictator- 
ship overthrown. The Communist re- 
plied: “Oh, not yet! We’re not ready. 
Give us a few more years, and we'll 
be the principal alternative to the 
dictatorship. Then we'll want to see 
it overthrown.” 

A major factor maintaining the 
Perez Jimenez regime in power is the 
friendly attitude of the United States. 
This country has gone out of its way 
to give the Venezuelan dictator med- 
als; to entertain his notorious chief 
of police, Pedro Estrada, with offi- 
cial receptions when he visits Wash- 
ington; and in every conceivable way 
to show its approval of Perez Jimenez 
as a “good neighbor.” This policy is 
driving democratic opponents of the 
dictatorship to desperation and mak- 
ing them increasingly susceptible to 
Communist appeals. 

There 


Washington’s 


are several reasons for 


friendliness toward 
Perez Jimenez. Our military plan- 
ners undoubtedly look upon Vene- 
10,000-man 


“valuable ally.” Our oil planners are 


zuela’s army as a 
concerned with her vast petroleum 
resources. In the long run, however, 
it does the United States no good 
to gain the favor of Venezuela’s cur- 
rent military bosses at the price of 
alienating her people. A future demo- 
cratic Venezuela that is resentful of 
U.S. support of Perez Jimenez will 
be neither a dependable military ally 
nor a safe source of oil. Moreover, 
our policy has for the first time creat- 
ed the possibility that the Communists 
will emerge as a major contestant for 
power in that country. 

The approaching end of Perez 
Jimenez’s term of office presents the 
United States with an opportunity to 
change its stand. Our Government 
can play a vital role in whether the 
dictator decides to maintain himself 
in power illegally or to hold honest 
elections. Nor would overt American 


intervention be necessary; a private 
word at the proper time would be 
equally effective. 

The opposition parties are, of 
course, anxious that there be a free 
election. However, they are not ask- 
ing that one of their number be 
named to succeed Perez Jimenez. 
The three democratic parties say they 
would be willing to see a “transition 
government” like that elected under 
President Manuel Prado in Peru a 
year ago to put an end to the Odria 
dictatorship. All they demand is the 
release of all political prisoners, the 








free return of political exiles, ag 
restoration of freedom of the prey 
assembly and organization. 

Thus, the democratic elements i 
Venezuela are taking a moderaly 
constructive stand. They are 








aware of the strategic importance g 
their country, the world’s secg 
largest oil producer, and feel thej 
responsibility to the rest of the der 
cratic world. Whether they can p 









vail upon the Perez Jimenez reging. 
to permit a peaceful return to politify sor y 
cal freedom depends in very lary Let 
part on the attitude of the US. Fy sutte 
and the 










Moscow Festival Recruits 
U.S. Youth Through Keyhole 


By Walter K. Lewis 


OMMUNIST groups throughout the 
C world are stepping up prepara- 
tions for the Sixth Festival of Youth 
and Students for Peace and Friend- 
ship (NL, April 29), slated to draw 
some 30,000 young people of all na- 
tions to Moscow in late July and 
early August. Here in the United 
States, however, the planning for this 
new pro-Soviet propaganda jamboree 
is taking on a distinctly comic-opera 
aspect. 

The U.S. Youth Festival Commit- 
tee was originally headquartered at 
a Chicago address which turned out 
to be the office of the local Council 
for American-Soviet Friendship. 
When newspapers became too inquisi- 
tive, the operation, headed by a Miss 
Barbara Perry, was shifted to a post- 
office box. 

In New York City, the cloak-and- 
daggering has been even more in- 
tense. The major job of screening 
applicants for the Festival is being 
handled through P.O. Box 975, which 
was rented by “Walter Hirsch, c/o 
Jerome, 320 Second Ave.” A little 
research has revealed that “Hirsch” 
is a purely mythical person. 

“Jerome” is Fred Jerome, son of 
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out in tl 
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have to | 
expensiv: 
Series. 
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have to. 
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know in 
Mr. Hirsch, whom they claimed ome oy 


know “well.” to spend 
Abroad, the Festival’s Commun ip... j, 
obtained — endorimegs oy, 
ments from celebrities ranging fr Orperha 
Italian movie actress Silvana Pampigfore + 
nini to Prime Minister Mohamm§ jpop, 
Daud of Afghanistan, and from 00%fe4) Yop, 
Communist youth groups and spokf bout 4}, 
men in France, Belgium, Swed@..,. 
and elsewhere. In this country, ho ay of 
ever, every reputable youth orgal§ cg, my 
zation has repudiated the Mose. gn. 
meet, leaving its handful of prom $m. an, 
ers to spend their time crypto-Hirs — 















V. J. Jerome, the Communist edite 
and writer recently released from 
Federal penitentiary after  servin 
five years under a Smith Act convi 
tion. When application was made fs 
the post-office box, Jerome and o 
Jack Rosen gave themselves as cha 
acter references for the non-existet 


sponsors have 





ing about the post offices of ™ the whol 
York and Chicago. Was trar 


If the Kremlin leaders expett Plas we. 
see a mass protest by American yy... 5, 
next month against U.S. “monopé 
capitalism” and “aggressive imp 
alism,” they are in for a rude awe 





ening. 
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‘THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 


AST YEAR, people were saying that 
the big league baseball races were 
ill settled in advance. The Yankees 


and the Dodgers had everything tied 


uw. They had so much money that 
they could buy the best players and 
that was that. Each of them would 
vin the pennant in its own league 
and then we would have the national 
eries of five games or seven and the 
vason would be finished. Little towns 
like Chicago and Philadelphia were 
out in the sticks. To see really big- 
time baseball, their people would 
have to come to New York and buy 
epensive tickets to the Subway 
Series. 

We were told that something would 
have to be done by law to break up 
his metropolitan monopoly. If you 
know in advance how a season will 
come out, how can you expect people 
lo spend money to see the shows? 
There is nothing to gamble on. Con- 
mess ought to do something about it. 
Or perhaps the case could be brought 
iefore the Supreme Court. If the 
tPonts can be separated from Gen- 
tal Motors, can’t something be done 
tout the Yankees and the Dodg- 
ers? 

All of that was last year. Now I 
en my morning paper and what I 
“¢ fills me with excitement. Con- 
fess and the courts remained strictly 
m the sidelines. Without their help 
the whole face of the baseball world 
"8 transformed. The mighty Yan- 
tes were four games out of first 
jlace in the American League. And 
nthe National outfit, there is going 
m the tightest and most wide-open 
fe that anyone can recall. Five 
‘ams were within a game and a half 
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By William E. Bohn 


Monopoly Over 
In Baseball? 


of one another at one point. As things 
look now, any of the five has a fair 
chance to win. The rooters as far 
west as Milwaukee and St. Louis can, 
for the moment, consider themselves 
as good as anyone living within the 
shadow of the Empire State Building 
or Boro Hall. 

Having taken up my residence in 
Delaware near the Pennsylvania line, 
I have a special opportunity to ob- 
serve the effect of this transforma- 
tion. I have experienced with wonder 
and amusement the transfer of my 
loyalty from Yankees to Phillies. For 
ages this team has been one of the 
lowest of the low. It has had one 
great pitcher, Robin Roberts. He has 
consistently acted his part as a fine 
athlete and a fine gentleman. The 
city and state have been proud of 
him. But everyone has simultaneous- 
ly felt sorry for him. It was sad that 
he did not belong to a team in which 
his talents would bring their appro- 
priate reward. He would pitch per- 
fect ball and then lose his games be- 
cause he had a rotten team behind 
him. That is the way things were 
until the very end of the season 
of 1956. 

And then—on April 1—I moved 
to Delaware. From the start of the 
season, the Phillies seemed an entirely 
different outfit. The great Roberts 
was not performing up to standard. 
People spoke apologetically of ap- 
proaching age. But a new youngster 
named Jack Sanford is consistently 
winning games. Two or three new 
infielders and outfielders are really 
good—and the old players are per- 
forming like Yankees rather than 
like Phillies. I mean that they dare 


to take chances, are quick to jump 
at an emergency opening. They are 
alive and alert. They are winning 
games and having fun. With 50 
games played, they were in second 
place, a half-game behind Milwau- 
kee. Even if later these players are 
pushed down to a lower rank, for a 
good part of the season they have 
tasted dizzy days of success. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that 
the Phillies’ season of triumph is in 
any degree due to my having swung 
my allegiance to them. But the wise 
guys of the sports pages must have 
a theory for their customers. It is 
like the time Truman beat Dewey. 
After it had happened, every fellow 
who could operate a typewriter with 
two fingers knew just why. 

In general, there are two theories 
—equally silly. Some of the experts 
now venture the guess that the up- 
sets are due to excessive use of drugs 
by the athletes. If some inspiration 
from the chemist’s bottles can in- 
crease a man’s faculty for knocking 
home runs or stealing second, the use 
of such assistance will tend to level 
the performance of the teams. Such 
help is open to all on equal terms. 
But the doctors who know most about 
these drugs say that all of this theo- 
rizing is contrary to facts. Pills may 
help for an hour, but in the long run 
they cannot be counted on. 

Another theory is that night life is 
interfering with daylight achieve- 
ments. When the Phillies were at 
their lowest, some of their players 
were fined for night club perform- 
ances. And now some of the Yankee 
heroes, not content with striking 
pain to Casey Stengel’s heart by day, 
rob him of peace by their over- 
advertised achievements among the 
midnight roisterers. But I fear there 
is not enough of this sort of thing to 
have any effect on the standing of the 
clubs. Boys who make much of such 
items are merely satisfying the love 
of gossip and filling their space. 

I have my own theory about the 
cause of the astounding things which 
are taking place, but for the moment 
I prefer to keep it dark. 
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Philadelphia Stirred By 
Girard College Case 


By Walter R. Storey 


PHILADELPHIA 


IRARD COLLEGE continues to be 
Gi focus of headline-making 
legal action here in behalf of and 
against integration of Negroes in edu- 
Over 125 


ago, Stephen Girard, then the wealthi- 


cational facilities. years 
est man in the United States, made a 
will bequeathing most of his estate 
to an “orphan establishment” for 
poor, white, male youngsters. Girard 
specified that this famous prepara- 
tory school be administered by “the 
Mayor, Aldermen and citizens of 
Philadelphia, their successors and 
1884, 


created by an act of the State Legis- 


assigns.” Since when it was 
lature, the Board of City Trusts has 
administered Girard’s estate, which 
has grown to about $100 million. 

A few years ago, Councilman Ray- 
mond Pace Alexander instituted legal 
action to force the Board of City 
Trusts to admit two qualified Negro 
Soth the 


Philadelphia Orphans’ Court and the 


boys to Girard College. 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court decided 
against Councilman Alexander, who 
is an outstanding leader of the Negro 
community. On April 29, the U.S. 
Supreme Court held that, since the 
Board of City Trusts is an agent of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and since the 14th Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution forbids a state to 
discriminate because of race, the col- 
lege must eliminate all discrimina- 
tion from its admission practices. 
This ruling has not ended the bit- 
ter controversy, which has resulted 
in intense racial feeling throughout 
the metropolitan area and which in- 
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volves differing opinions on funda- 
mental concepts of legality in will- 
making and administration. As to 
the latter, Joseph P. Gaffney Sr., 
Board counsel, contends that it must 
tell the State Supreme Court that it 
is unable to carry out the terms of 
this much-debated will. He further 
claims that, where a trustee is unable 
to continue to act, the will does not 
fall nor does the trust. Instead, the 
court in equity, the State Supreme 
Court, should appoint a new trustee. 
Most of the alumni of the school and 
members of the Board favor a pri- 
vate trustee so that Negroes can be 
excluded from Girard College. 

Counsel for the Board of City 
Trusts, in applying for a rehearing 
by the U.S. Supreme Court, made 
two basic arguments: 

1. The high tribunal reversed the 
state’s highest court without allowing 
arguments to be heard on the merits 
of the case—a most unusual proce- 
dure in a case of such importance. 
In rejecting the application for a 
rehearing, it announced its decision 
with one word, “Denied.” 

2. The Supreme Court misunder- 
stands the true functions of the Board 
of City Trusts. When Girard died, he 
provided in his will that the estate 
would be forfeited to the U.S. if it 
was used for any purpose other than 
that specified in his will. The only 
perpetual trustee then available was 
the city, but it was logical for Girard 
to choose that agency, since it had 
been fulfilling that role for various 
testators since 1739. Today the city, 
through the Board of City Trusts, 








acts as trustee for 90 charitable o, 
deavors, including part of Benjani 
Franklin’s estate. The Board is larg, 
ly independent, and the city exercix 
no direct control over it: hence, ) 
should not be considered a sty 
agency. 

A far-reaching implication of ty 
second argument is that all city ay 
state agencies administering wil 
may, as a result of this Suprew 
Court decision, have to abolish 
cial or other forms of discrimin;| 
tion in the multitude of estates the 
handle. The counsel for the Boarl 
also contends that, if a man’s will ca 
be broken on the issue of racial bia 
the original purposes of wills cw 
be thwarted for other reasons | 
succeeding generations. 

In announcing recently that \y 
will fight to the bitter end any fw 
ther efforts to bar Negro boys fror 
Alexande 


the school, Councilman 


asked the civic and industrial leader: 
on the Board of City Trusts: “Will i 
be said that they will resort to tly 
techniques of the most ignorant and 
reactionary race-hating elements i 
the South by applying to the Orphan: 
Court or our State Supreme Court ir 
such delaying moves as ‘interposition 
and ‘nullification’ action? Will the 
show the motives of hatred agains 
a race of people by trying to subst 
tute a private trustee for the Boar 
of City Trusts and thus destroy thei 
. . that their case ® 
not one of discrimination or prejt 
dice?” He that |? 


Negro boys would soon apply fe 


vaunted claim . 
served notice 


admission. 

Alexander points out that Girarl 
College is about 350 boys short @ 
capacity. This has been a sore poitl 
with the Negro community for years 
With Social Security, veterans’ bent 
fits and other welfare measures mak 
ing it less necessary for white boy: 
to be placed in the school, there att 
no comparable opportunities for poo! 
Negro boys. 

Thus, unfortunately and ironically 
the city founded by tolerant Willi» 
Penn has been stirred by this debate 
and series of legal actions. 
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Liberal, Pro-Labor Men 
Hit in Minneapolis Vote 


By Sam Romer 


MINNEAPOLIS 

IBERAL and pro-labor forces took 
L’ bad beating in the Minneapolis 
city elections. P. Kenneth Peterson, 
former Republican State Chairman, 
becomes Mayor; the 5-to-2 labor ma- 
jority on the school board was over- 
tuned with a defeat for all three 
labor candidates; only five labor- 
endorsed City Councilmen were re- 


elected, although apparently the 
Council’s liberal majority will be 
preserved by Councilmen elected 


without labor support. 

The election results are certain to 
bring about a lot of head-scratching 
in Democratic headquarters. Although 
the Minneapolis elections are non- 
partisan, the liberals traditionally are 
as strongly Democratic as the conser- 
vatives are Republican. The off-year 
electoral turnout was light, but it 
was not much different from previous 
years, when the liberals had no trou- 
ble winning by comfortable majori- 
ties. What happened? 

Some Democratic strategists may 
sek to explain away the results by 
pointing to a weak slate and a con- 
verted campaign carried on for sev- 
eral years by the powerful Minneapo- 
lis Star and Tribune against Walter 
Cramond, president of the Minneapo- 
lis Central Labor Union and a rank- 
ing political figure at City Hall. A 
visible public reaction set in last 
‘summer when Cramond insisted on 
the appointment of a political nonen- 
lity to a school-board vacancy ; every 
‘ign of Cramond’s influence at City 
Hall from then on was magnified and 
“taggerated. At the same time, there 
“as no great elation among liberals 
with Mayor Eric Hoyer’s election 
‘ampaign. Hoyer had given the city 
a kind of stolid, lusterless leader- 
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ship since he succeeded Hubert 
Humphrey in 1949. 

As a result, the campaign was run 
almost solely on the issue of “labor 
bossism.” No other issues of any 
consequence were developed, except 
for a vote by the liberal school board 
which overrode an administration 
recommendation for higher raises 
for principals than teachers. The lack 
of excitement in the campaign gave 
the labor leaders a sense of over- 
confidence; no one buckled down to 
work until 10 days before election. 

But this explanation is too pat. The 
issue of “labor bossism” was raised 
in earlier campaigns without effective 
results. Hoyer had had no trouble 
previously, despite his inability to 
spark any election fervor. What made 
this campaign different—at least 
when the votes were counted—was 
that the Washington hearings on la- 
bor corruption apparently had lent 
substance to “labor bossism” and 
labor-endorsed candidates paid the 
price. 

How deep public reaction to the 
Washington exposés is, and how long 
it will harm labor’s political cam- 
paigns, is impossible to estimate. 
There are signs of a gathering storm 
—one was the decision by a local 
industrialist to keep his plant in op- 
eration despite a strike. The new 
Mayor is a vigorous, ambitious poli- 
tician, and the Minneapolis May- 
oralty—weak in power but effective 
in influence—is made to order for 
such a man. On the other hand, the 
Minneapolis city elections may alert 
the Democrats, as Eisenhower’s vic- 
tory in the city did in 1952, to the 
hard-working, carefully planned cam- 
paign essential to ward off defeat 
in 1958. 
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An expert analyzes the problems of 


T 1s becoming increasingly clear that, if mankind is to 
live in this nuclear age, men must revolutionize their 
thinking about war and disarmament. When men fight to 
kill, they are not likely to trust one another to observe 
any Marquis of Queensberry rules. Once fighting starts 
and is allowed to continue, there is no assurance that a 
small or limited war will remain small or limited. The 
prevention and abolition of war as a means of settling 
international disputes is no longer merely a visionary 
ideal; it has become a practical necessity, 

But we dare not tear down and abandon the armed 
deterrents to war which we now have before we devise and 
secure other and more effective guarantees of peace. The 
effectiveness of disarmament proposals must be judged by 
the extent to which they reduce the danger, likelihood and 
possibility of war. 

Some forms of disarmament might actually increase 
the danger of war. Unilateral disarmament may invite 
rather than deter aggression and strengthen the rule, not 
of law, but of might in the world. Predominant reliance 
on the most devastating nuclear weapons with relative 
disarmament in conventional arms may make it impossible 
to repel local aggression and to quiet local breaches of 
the peace without the use of nuclear weapons—and might 
leave no other choice than sorry appeasement or suicidal 
massive retaliation as a means of dealing with minor 
aggression, The scrapping of nuclear armaments might 
even, under certain circumstances, encourage conventional 
warfare without any assurance that, if the conventional 
warfare were prolonged, one side or the other would not 
reintroduce nuclear armaments. 

Disarmament is not likely to prevent war or to reduce 


Disarmament and 
Political Settlement 


By Benjamin V. Cohen 

















BENJAMIN V. COHEN, who helped draft much of the New 
Deal legislation, also served as a delegate to the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission. This article is based 
on the views he presented at the recent Arden House 
Conference on Disarmament. A full report of that 
parley has just been issued and may be obtained free by 
writing to: The Committee for World Development and 
World Disarmament, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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the danger of war if it is approached simply (1) as: 
means of reducing the costs of preparing for war, (2) a 
a bargaining process by which nations hope to improv 
their strategic position in the event of war, or (3) as: 
means of regulating how wars should be waged or the 
kind or armaments which may be used in war. The only 
effective way to eliminate the burdens of armaments ani 
the horrors of war is to eliminate war itself. Disarmament 
must be related to the problem of preventing war as 
means of settling disputes between nations, 

True and effective disarmament must be universal and 
enforceable to the end that (1) no state shall be in: 
condition of armed preparedness to start a war, and 
(2) no state shall be in a position to undertake prepara 
tions or mobilization for war without other states having 
knowledge of such preparations or mobilization long 
before the offending state could start a war. If disarms 
ment is to be effective as a means of preventing resort to 
war as a means of settling international disputes, the 
world must be disarmed to the point that any substantia 
preparations or mobilization would be readily detectable 
and the world must be so open as to dispel even suspicion 
of evasion. Drastic and general disarmament presents les 
difficulty in respect to policing and inspection tha 
limited and partial disarmament. There is some protec 
tion, perhaps the only possible protection, against inevit 
able slip-ups in detection and inspection if disarmametl 
is carried far enough to insure that no chief of staf 
when asked, will be able to report to his government tha! 
his country is ready for war without undertaking prepat® 
tions for mobilization which would take considerable time 
and would be difficult to conceal, Drastic and gener 
disarmament coupled with the transfer of a reserve of 
armaments to United Nations authorities would further 
impair the decisive importance of any secreted armametls 
which might escape detection. 

Drastic and general disarmament would not militate 
against collective security. On the contrary, it should 
immeasurably increase the possibility of collective sect” 
ity by bringing the task of its accomplishment withis 
manageable proportions, Law enforcement in the inlet 
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sational field, like law enforcement in the domestic field, 
iepends not on a vast accumulation of arms in the posses- 
jon of the peace officers but on a rigid limitation of arms 
in the possession of organized groups not responsible 
or responsive to the peace officers. Large national armies 
and armaments are as inimical to international peace as 
large private armies and armaments are to domestic peace. 

| strongly favor continuing our efforts in the United 
Nations to develop the essentials of a comprehensive 
disarmament plan to achieve the objectives that I have 
wtlined, But I would be less than frank if I gave the 
impression that J] thought these objectives could be 
ahieved at a single bound or by a single treaty. Impor- 
tant as it is to know and to define the goal we wish to 
reach, it is not easy and probably not practical to deter- 
mine in advance the exact phrasing of progress toward the 
goal or the exact arrangements which would best safe- 
suard the goal if and when it is reached. Unless progress 
toward the goal increases the confidence of all the prin- 
cipal powers of the world that the goal is in their common 
and is attainable, we will never reach it. 
If progress toward the goal increases confidence in the 
desirability and attainability of the goal, many of the 
rmaining problems will appear in a much different 
context than they now appear. It is for that reason that I 
would favor giving the principal powers concerned, at 
kast for a considerable period, the right to withdraw from 
amy disarmament agreement which may be made if any 
wich power should conclude that the agreements are not 
working out satisfactorily. Such right of withdrawal may 
dispel fears of unforeseeable risks in disarmament 
arangements which statesmen responsible for the national 
xeurity of their country may hesitate to take. Such a 
ight of withdrawal might encourage progress which 
would otherwise be impossible. 

I should hope that significant areas of agreement might 
te found which would permit progress toward disarm- 
ment without waiting for agreement on a complete and 
comprehensive plan. Since the greatest danger of war 
comes from an imbalance of armed strength which leads 
potential aggressors to believe that they can gain from 
var what they cannot gain by other means, we must make 
sure that steps toward disarmament do not create or 
perpetuate an imbalance of armed strength in the world 
dangerous to peace and security. Proposals for partial 
© limited disarmament must be carefully weighed to 
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determine whether they will reduce and not increase the 
dangers of war and whether they will help pave and not 
tbstruct the way for further and more drastic disarma- 
ment, But if we are going to make any progress toward 
miversal and general disarmament, we must come for- 
vard with proposals which will bear witness to our desire 
© move toward and not away from disarmament. 

There are two areas in which | think proposals could 
be made which would contribute significantly toward 
Ptogress in disarmament. The first area covers measures 
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which would tend to arrest or slow down the armaments 
race without materially affecting the present balance of 
power and the breach of which measures would be self- 
detectable or detectable with a minimum of inspection or 
agreed monitoring. Obviously, if agreement to slow down 
or stop the armaments race is impossible, agreement to 
reverse the race and cut down our arms is not likely to 
be possible. Nor would there be any real progress toward 
disarmament if we agreed to throw away some of our old 
arms but those arms were to be supplanted by new and 
more deadly ones. The second area in which significant 
progress in disarmament might be made is in the com- 
bining of political settlement and disarmament for regions 
upon which international conflict and tension center. It 
is sometimes said that the most serious international 
political conflicts must be settled before we can make 
progress in disarmament. But the difficulty is that back 
of most political conflicts are questions which affect the 
balance of power relations in the world. For that very 
reason consideration should be given to attempting to 
develop plans of arms control and limitation as a prelude 
to, or as a part of, political settlement. 

It would seem possible to combine in one package 
proposal a number of related measures which would tend 
to slow down the armaments race without affecting the 
existing balance of armed power and without requiring 
more than limited inspection or monitoring. Some of 
these measures might be instituted in this first instance 
by agreement between the United States and the Soviet 
Union within the framework of the United Nations and 
later might be extended so as to have more universal 
application. I identify the type of measures on which 
agreement might be sought without attempting to elabo- 
rate them in detail and without intending to suggest that 
some of the measures might not be dropped and others 
included in a package proposal of this nature; resource- 
ful and cooperative thinking, flexibility in approach and 
quiet diplomatic exploration may be more important at 
this stage than dramatic public overtures: 

1. The reporting of all or defined nuclear tests and 
of all or defined ballistic-missile tests and their interna- 
tional supervision and limitation to the extent necessary 
to insure the observance of safety and health precautions. 

2. The banning of nuclear tests with defined wide- 
spread radioactive effects and of tests of defined long- 
range ballistic missiles. (It is said that it will be as 
difficult in the future to detect concealed stocks of 
ballistic missiles and secret underground launching plat- 
forms as it now is to detect stocks of atomic bombs. 
Peaceful exploration of space might proceed under United 
Nations auspices as a cooperative international enter- 
prise. ) 

3. The control of future production of fissionable 
materials to prevent their use to increase the stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons. 

4. Aerial inspection of, and exchange of blueprints of 
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military installations in, designated areas, with provision 
for their progressive extension to other areas. 

®. Ground-inspection control posts at designated air 
and seaports and railroad and highway junctions, with 
provision for their progressive extension to other areas. 

6. The establishment (possibly but not necessarily 
exclusively in connection with the ground-inspection con- 
trol posts) of a worldwide network of radar and other 
monitoring devices to insure the prompt and widest 
possible detection of nuclear tests and _ballistic-missile 
tests and the location and numbers of airborne aircraft. 
(Such a network would be more useful in giving warning 
of surprise attack than intermittent serial inspection, 
particularly if reinforced by an agreement limiting the 
number of airborne long-range bombardment aircraft 
and requiring the reporting of flights prior to take-off.) 

Such a package proposal would tend to slow down the 
race for the development of new weapons, thereby mini- 
mizing the chances of a surprise breakthrough which 
might upset the balance of deterrence; preserve the 
possibility of more effective weapons control in the future; 
keep a watch and slow down the rise of many other 
nuclear military powers; stop the tests which now or 
in the future may be most dangerous to health and safety ; 
and provide valuable experience in the development of 
techniques of inspection and control on a limited basis. 

There are equally promising approaches to disarma- 
ment in connection with political settlements in regions 
where the danger of incidents and conflict is the greatest. 
There is reason to hope that, despite or perhaps because 
of the deplorable events in Hungary, the unification of a 
free Germany and the liberation of Eastern Europe would 
be expedited and not delayed by arrangements for the 
control and limitation of arms and armed forces in that 
troubled area. Universal disarmament, if ever achieved, 
would obviously involve radical changes in the military 
establishment of NATO. Regional disarmament might well 
warrant some modification of existing plans for the 
military establishment of NATO in respect to Germany. 
if it makes possible the unification of a free Germany and 
the liberation of Eastern Europe from the yoke of 
Russian troops. Of course, proposals involving important 
modification of the military arrangements of NATO 
should not be made without prior consultation with the 
NATO countries. Some may say such proposals or 
arrangements would be only a face-saving device for 
Russia, which sooner or later will have to withdraw from 
Germany and Eastern Europe in any event. But such 
arrangements may also avert a world war, 

It is possible that disarmament or arms - limitation 
arrangements may similarly be helpful in facilitating po- 
litical settlement in the troubled areas in the Middle East 
and possibly also in the Formosa straits, Disarmament 
must not be deferred until, but linked with, political settle- 
ment if we wish to make constructive progress in either 
disarmament or political settlement. 


The Young Generation — 16 


IN THE 


HE YOUNGER generation today, at least as it has bee 
speaking in the current NEw LEADER series, seems 





generation of young Alexanders, weeping because it hy 
no more worlds to conquer. The brave new world i 
seniors planned has fallen apart. A void is left, and 
aches. This youth sees little prospect of a new world fy 
conquest replacing the worn-out battlegrounds of th 
Thirties. Yet, its spokesmen continue to believe that youl 
wants to gain a new world, even if there may be timg 
when circumstances fairly shout the wisdom of accep 
ance. 

The decade ending with its coming of age complete 
the conquest of many of the big problems of the first hal 
of this century. Prosperity has remained relentlessly 
fore us; money is plentiful, and even the young universit 
teacher is getting his. American universities (with a 
assist from Hitler) can boast of scholars matching thoy 
in any other country, and foundations are ready to subs 
dize research in everything from archeology to mas 
communications. In literature, the success of Joyce ani 
Eliot in forcing our vocabulary to the limit indicate 
withdrawal, rather than further exploration, as the nev 
step. In music, the twelve-tone composers have squeez#! 
what is probably the ultimate out of our present ha 
monic system. One can go beyond Beethoven, Brahm 
and Wagner, but how can one go beyond Bartok « 
Berg? In art, the revolution begun with cubism has le 
little shocking that the younger generation can put 0 
canvas. The Negro’s position has changed so much thé 
now the fight is primarily one for them, and Norther 
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In its May 19 issue, the Warsaw literary weekly Nowe 
Kultura reprinted the first article of this series, by 
Norman Podhoretz. Meanwhile, the June 6 Listener. 
organ of the British Broadcasting Corporation, published 
an appraisal of England’s younger generation which 
sounds as if it had been lifted bodily from this symp 
sium on Americans between 21 and 31. So our own serie 
will go merrily (or seriously) on, with Richard Rose of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, our regional correspondent 
and an earnest student of British politics, this week* 
communicant. Since Podhoretz’s opener in our March 11 
issue, we have also heard (in consecutive weeks, with the 
exception of May 13) from Wallace Mark field, Arthur A. 
Cohen, Daniel Bell, Jascha Kessler, John Hunt, Alfred 
Sundel, Morton Cronin, Leslie A. Fiedler, Ned Polsky, 
William Robert Yates, Robert Lekachman, Robert 
DeMaria, Anatole Shub and Jeane J. Kirkpatrick. 
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whites, except for a few revered patrons, are on the side- 
lines. In international affairs, the American Government 
has accepted the consequence of discoveries from Coper- 
nicus to the Wright brothers. 

Paradoxically, while the rest of the world is worried 
because happiness can’t buy money, we stare glumly at 
the dollars that can’t buy happiness. Yet, the problems 
that remain with us are not attractive challenges, as the 
battles of the Thirties seem in retrospect. Rather, they 
are repulsive nuisances that find us empty of sympathy, 
too wise too soon to commit ourselves to struggles we 
cannot (or do not care to) win. Two wars to make the 
world safe for democracy have shown us that there is no 
future in going off on this kick—and there may be no 
future anyway. The atom bomb has killed peace and 
made militarism ridiculous but necessary. We no longer 
have confidence in America’s role as the savior of the 
world, having lost what Europeans lost in World War I. 
In international relations, we find that the shift in the 
balance of power toward the underdeveloped nations has 
deprived us of the initiative, because all our actions to- 
ward them can be described as creeping imperialism, 
whether or not the epithet is deserved. The antics of Tito, 
Nasser, Nehru, Eden and Sukarno have, one hopes, de- 
stroyed the illusion that any foreign leader is blessed with 
an omniscience denied Americans. For us, Stalin was 
dead before we were delivered into political conscious- 
ness. The helplessness of America in the Hungarian crisis 
has shown us that the crusades of today can only be 
fought with paper weapons. The Republicans and Demo- 
crats offer an Alice-in-Wonderland choice. Stevenson, our 
hope, preached the virtues of experience, not of youth; 
his defeats have made their point. In the Middle West, 
Marxism, Trotskyism and Socialism are equally ir- 
relevant. although young New York City intellectuals may 
continue to chase the chimeras their elders let loose. 
Labor-management problems are no longer cast in the 
simple form of medieval morality plays. The sitdown 
trikes of the Thirties have been replaced by hearings on 
hbor racketeering. Youth doesn’t make much distinction 
between Big Business and Big Unionism. If these are to 
be the battlegrounds, the battle is hardly worth it. 

Today’s younger generation feels it has been cheated. 
Itlives in a world in which the big decisions have already 
been made. To us falls the task of harvesting them in 
accord with history. But in a world of Grand Old Men— 
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Eisenhower, Truman, Churchill, Adenauer, Nehru and 
Pope Pius—what can we plant now for history to harvest 
later? The house the old men have built without our con- 
sent is nearly complete. No one knows how long it will 
last. While watching the last nails being driven in, we 
are careful not to utter rude doubts aloud. Pulling down 
the roof would only expose our hi-fi sets, culture paper- 
backs and the other paraphernalia of the intellectual to 
the unkind elements. Even if one wanted, like Huck 
Finn, to turn his back on civilization, the radioactive 
clouds make clear that there’s no place to go. And slowly 
creeping upon the horizon is the heathen Chinee. 

Since liberalism no longer offers an absolute formula 
for reforming society, there is certainly nothing wrong in 
turning to individual needs, as Morton Cronin pointed 
out in his earlier contribution [NL, April 29]. Yet, Origi- 
nal Sin, which defeated liberalism, will also defeat any 
attempt to secure complete individual salvation. It demol- 
ishes the reasonableness of faith in the Absolute, at the 
same time giving us a sense of caution and maturity. 

After assuming the burden of Original Sin at an un- 
usually early age, we could seek peace through contem- 
plation. Few have the equipment for this. It is our Cali- 
fornia-nurtured elders who have gone the way of no 
flesh. Religious absolution within an institutional frame- 
work is suspect. Churches are scarcely free from sin. The 
personal sacrifices necessary for social welfare work are 
unattractive to persons bred to a middle-class standard 
of living and without a buoyant faith in the immaculate 
conception of the proletariat. The proletariat is sometimes 
indifferent to proffered salvation. 

Characteristically, instead of trying to work out our 
individual problems alone, we have plighted our troth 
to the corporations—both the profit and non-profit va- 
riety—in the intellectual equivalent of marrying for 
money. This, however, can be more convenient than dis- 
honorable if this is a time when heroism is quixotic. Yet, 
how many can work for a corporation and remain free 
from identification with it and free from the evaluation 
of others in terms of their organizational affiliations? 
Such a tendency is quietly muffling the voice of the 
aberrant individual. When we go to work, instead of to 
Bohemian seed, we become supporters of this commer- 
cialized cerebration, either actively, like the idealists who 
believe what they write for Time, or passively, like the 
cynics who don’t believe what they write for Time. In 
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either case, we have sold our birthright as yea- and nay- 


sayers for a mess of airplane tickets and Skira reproduc- 
tions. We are measuring out our prematurely old lives 
with espresso spoons. Secure in the uterine protection of 
the Middle West, many of us never know we have made 
a deal. We have the peace that passeth into suburbia, un- 
troubled by the soul-searching that can take place in the 
canyons of New York. We endure, but not like Dilsey. 
Instead, we rejoice in our foundation grants or put an- 
other LP on the gramophone. 

In sweeping the dirt of our individual guilt under the 
wall-to-wall carpeting of corporation values, the younger 
generation has once more gone whoring after false gods. 
While we plant gardens around our ranch homes, the 
clouds that water them also feed strontium-90 into our 
bones. The equilibrium of the cold war will not remain 
indefinitely. The actuarial life expectancy of this genera- 
tion is at least 40 years. Few would declare with certainty 
that we will have another 40 years of peace. While we 
store up treasures that rust can corrupt and thieves break 
through and steal, economists quietly talk of the possi- 
bility of depression, an experience we cannot even 
imagine. Mass communications are going morally bank- 
rupt while waxing rich. The media give the culture of the 
masses a pervasiveness that makes intellectual activity 
appear marginal. Literature is more worked upon than 
working, with the creative act often appreciated only as 
the necessary step in the generation of criticism. The 
aggrandizement of power in the hands of corporations 
and institutions threatens to squeeze the unattached in- 
dividual into limbo. It is rare when an individual like 
Rosa Parks of Montgomery, Alabama shows what one 
person can do, and she is well over 40. 

Yet, we would be wise to ask: Who are these indecisive 
young men who have been soliloquizing in THE NEw 
LEADER, cursing the time that is out of joint and their 
inability to set it right? They are writers, editors and 
teachers, almost all littérateurs with an interest in salva- 





UNCLE 


A member of India’s Parliament has suggested that Prime 
Vinister Nehru, affectionately known as “Uncle Nehru” to 
millions of Indian children, cut down his official engagements 
and spend his time writing children’s books——News item. 


Not only Nehru, other leaders 

Might give more time to little readers 
And, cutting down on verbal capers 
Intended for the daily papers — 
Accounts of past and future glories — 
Tell tiny tots their fairy stories. 


—Richard Armour 





tion of and by the group. Given the bankruptcy of liberg. 
ism, it is their continued concern with the needs of the 
group that has caused this particular variety of inte. 
lectual so much anguish. They feel left out because they 
are left out. These writers do not rejoice that the time 
now leave them free to concentrate on the ageless conflicts 
of the human heart, nor do they wish to adapt themselves 
to our present age, the age of the Thing. 

Physicists, biologists, engineers and architects all work 
with things. For them, America is the land of opportu) 
nity. With their talents, they are often in a position to 
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dictate terms to the system, rather than accept them, 
While novelists may deprecate the state of their art 
aeronautical engineers can burn with a pure, gem-like 
flame in contemplating the state of theirs. To the horr- 
fied humanist or student of politics, the release of nuclear 
energy represents only a genie to be put back in the 
bottle. The scientist is able to see it in binocular perspee- 
tive. As a professional, it represents to him the possibility 
of tremendous discoveries in his field, although as a 
private person he may protest about the use of some of 
them. The engineer and the chemist are wrestling with 
matter in varied forms, always trying and sometimes sue- 
ceeding in creating something new. Architects are cur- 
rently filling in the spaces between billboards and “cheap- 
and-dirty” with buildings well worth the inspection of a| 
foreign, or even a domestic, intellectual. The biologist 
has before him the challenge of finding the secret of life 
itself{—not the Good Life, but the biological life. the sine 
qua non of existence. } 

The issues of yesteryear are where the veterans of| 
yesteryear are—over the hill. We must find our own 
issues, suited to the new environment that technology 
has quietly built around us, or return to a concern with 
the timeless troubles of the human heart. The grea 
debate on testing the H-bomb is an opportunity for the 
two great breeds of intellectual—the scientist and the 
humanist—to join forces in a battle which may become 
Armageddon. If it doesn’t, there may be world enough 
and time for a novelist to write A Portrait of the Physicist 
as a Young Man. If the littérateurs who have spoken it 
Tue New Leaper do not wish to come to terms with 
Things, there is ample plowing that can still be done in 
the garden of the human heart. In either case. all of 1 
must grope along with an awareness of the pit of Original 
Sin, but without the lantern of the Absolute to show 
the way. 

If this sounds less than utopian, it is. Yet. young 
Alexanders frustrated in searching for an all-purpose. 
economy-size, do-it-yourself Panacea would do well to 
junk their dreams of a deal for the Absolute. In closing 
our ears to the siren calls of the Absolute, we will free 
ourselves to start doing the possible. In making the po* 
sible real, we will perform acts of creation. And creation 
is as close as we can get in this world to the presence of 


the Absolute. 
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REPORT ON ESTONIA 


Relaxation of tension is merely a new means to an old end 


By Aleksander Kiitt 


s HAS been the case in most sat- 

ellite countries, some changes 
have taken place in Estonia since 
Stalin’s death. People are less fear- 
ful of being carried off to slave-labor 
camps in the middle of the night, 
arrests in general have sharply de- 
clined and many prisoners have been 
released (although often they are 
forced to settle in remote regions), 
and a score of aged Estonians have 
even been permitted to join their 
families in the West. 

Some effort, too, is being made to 
appease the fiercely nationalist spirit 
displayed by the people whenever 
possible. Pravda has doubled the 
space devoted to Estonian art and 
culture, and Russian officials in Es- 
tonia are attempting to learn the 
language. 

But all this is merely a new means 
to an old end: increased heavy indus- 
trial production. For example, Mos- 
cow is constantly stressing the tre- 
mendous benefits achieved under 
Communism as a result of last year’s 
Soviet legislation raising the wages 
of low-paid workers, establishing a 
new pension plan, and abolishing tui- 
tion for high-school and university 
students. In fact, however, these three 
much-extolled improvements add up 
to only a 3.5-per-cent increase for 
Estonian wage and salary earners. 
Moreover, this increase in real in- 
come, which affects mainly the urban 
population, is the first since the last 
effective price reduction on April 1, 
1953. 

In sharp contrast to this yearly 
advance of less than 1 per cent dur- 
ing the last four years—which still 
leaves the real income of Estonian 
industrial workers 70 per cent below 


prewar levels—stands the increase 
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in productivity. During the last three 
years alone (1954-1956), when in- 
dustrial output has risen an average 
of 43 per cent as compared to 1953, 
worker productivity has gone up 31 
per cent. Thus, the worker’s output 
increased 10 times more than his 
wages. (According to the latest avail- 
able data, in the United States, for 
the period 1951-1953 as compared 
with 1950, worker productivity in- 
creased 17.1 per cent while wages 
rose 23.7 per cent.) 

But while Estonia’s industrial pro- 
duction has been boosted to about 
five times its prewar level—although 
consumers have benefited but littl— 
even in a relatively good year like 
1956 agricultural production barely 
hit 50 per cent of prewar levels. This 
is not only due to the nearly total 
collectivization, even though private- 
ly owned cows tended on little garden 
plots that make up 3 per cent of the 
agricultural land still deliver more 
than half of all milk. Closer investi- 
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KHRUSHCHEV: WORSE THAN STALIN? 


gation reveals that it is the result of 
extreme niggardliness where agricul- 
tural equipment and material is con- 
cerned. 


Defective material is being used for 
the manufacture of tractors and agri- 
cultural machines, causing frequent 
breakdowns. Similarly, hand tools 
break and bend at first use. The com- 
bined traction power of tractors and 
horses in agriculture is 31 per cent 
lower than it was before the war. To 
make matters worse, spare parts are 
seldom available, and no immediate 
improvement is in sight. 

The forced development of indus- 
try over agriculture has also led to 
a serious manpower shift; the rural 
population has declined over 30 per 
cent, while the urban population has 
increased about 63 per cent. The 
situation is further exacerbated by 
the incredibly low income of kolkhoz 
workers as compared to the prewar 
standards of independent farmers. 

True, the Government’s requisition- 
ing prices for agricultural products 
have increased during the last few 
years. But the base prices used to 
figure these increases were so low 
that, as in the non-agricultural sector, 
the improvement of living standards 
was more symbolic than real. So, de- 
spite the fact that 1956 was a good 
crop year, combined wages in money 
and kind for a kolkhoz “norm day” 
did not quite reach 3.5 rubles— 
which is equal to 25 cents in U.S. 
buying power. And while the Gov- 
ernment is taking some care of old 
non-agricultural workers (and a 
small contingent of state-farm work- 
ers), it advises kolkhozes to solve 
their pension problems by paying old 
workers one-fifth of the average 
“norm day” wages. This comes to 
less than 5 cents daily even when 
computed on the basis of last year’s 
considerably increased level. 

From the events in Estonia, there- 
fore, it appears that the Kremlin’s 
new “soft” leaders have gone even 
further than Stalin in pushing heavy 
industry at the cost of depriving the 
people of their proper share of na- 
tional production. 
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A Historian and His Crities 


Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 


Dean, Pacific School of Religion: 
author, “The Decline and Fall of Sex” 


Toynbee and History. 
Ed. by M. F, Ashley Montagu. 
Porter-Sargeant. 385 pp. $5.00. 


IF ANYONE is looking for the am- 
munition with which to put an end 
to Arnold Toynbee, he has it in this 
symposium. Of the 29 contributors— 
apart from Toynbee himself—only 
two have any friendly or favorable 
words for A Study of History. From 
the other 27 we get a varied but con- 
tinuous flow of analysis, polemic, 


exposition, argumentation, excoria- 
tion and condemnation. 
“On the positive side,” says 


Lewis Mumford, “I would point out 
that no book that deals with human 
affairs has been more free from the 
blatant parochialisms of our age and 
the 
the exaltation 


obsessions of 
of Hel- 


lenic and later European civilization 


vur civilization: 


nationalism, 


at the expense of 19 other significant 
societies, our excessive pride in ma- 
terial conquests and mechanical pro- 
ductivity, our submission to 
the one-eyed methodology of the 


physica! 


naive 


sciences and ‘objective’ 
scholarship, the bias of specialism 
and egocentricity, the notion that 
vur age is the climax of human exist- 
ence and that its ephemeral values 
ure eternal ones.” 


But still, 


voice which is smothered in a chorus 


Mumford’s is a small 
ot cat-calls. We learn of Toynbee 
that his literary style is cumbersome, 
His 
method is not that of scholarship, but 
of the “lucky dip.” He is “agile as a 


involved, | over-complicated. 


gibbon” in selecting instances to sup- 
port his theses, displays a “hectoring 
and censorious attitude” toward so- 
cial phenomena he doesn’t like. He 
“lacks the conscience of the sound 
historian,” is guilty of “a certain 
recklessness of 


looseness or even 


thought,” and also has “an inclina- 
tion toward abstraction and pigeon- 
holing.” As a victim of self-deception, 
he “bears false witness” and falls 
into a “prideful and sinful, an in- 
human and at times slightly ridicu- 
lous ostentation of detachment from 
his own heritage.” 

He is anti-neighborhood, 
Israel, anti-state, anti-football, anti- 
national, anti-violence. He is a dealer 
in chimeras, a writer of theodicy, “a 
kind of Billy Graham of the egg- 


heads.” 


anti- 


He is a metaphysician, a 
poet, a mystic, an artist, an idealist, 


“mythical think- 


a sublime egotist, a 
er,” an intuitionist, a Christian, a 
theosophist, “really a theologian.” a 
foe of sound theology, “the Attorney 
General of the Almighty upon the 
Day of Judgment”—anything but an 
historian. He has given us “a house 
of many mansions . . . but builded 
upon sand.” 

Probably the most powerful and 
systematic attack is mounted by Pie- 
ter Geyl, although Pitirim Sorokin 
enters a good critique of Toynbee’s 
basic assumptions. There are also 
specialists who deal convincing- 
ly with China, Islam, the Jews, the 
geographic and 
forces. Toynbee’s peculiarly perverse 
treatment of Israel and of Judaism 
is ably exposed by Frederick E. 
Robin, with assists from Walter 
Kaufmann and Abba Eban. To my 
taste, however, the most devastating 
assault is that of Wayne Altree on 
Toynbee’s conception of Chinese his- 
tory. Altree has an erudition, a com- 
posure of manner, a clarity, order, 
and force of style such that when, at 
the end of his essay, we ask what is 


factor religious 


left now of Toynbee on China, the 
only possible answer is: Nothing! 
Nevertheless, while we yield our 
assent to the detail of these criti- 
cisms, there remain some disturbing 
thoughts at the back of the mind. It 
is curious, for instance, to see how 
scholars who profess a devotion toa 
positivist ideal in historical science 
are capable of “emotive” judgments 
in the midst of controversy. It is also 
strange to find men who subscribe to 
a doctrine of historical relativism sud- 


‘ 


denly insist on being “objective” 
when they are dealing with a writer 
with whom they disagree. And as one 
recollects J. W. Thompson’s two- 
volume History of Historical Writing, 
with its indirect documentation of the 
way the historian’s perspective deter- 
mines the facts, both as to their exist 
ence or non-existence and as to their 
character and significance. one may 
well ask where lies the authority of 
the critic’s perspective as much a 
that of Toynbee’s perspective. 

Is Toynbee being penalized be 
cause of his honesty? The fact that 
he makes explicit his frame of refer- 
ence leaves him more open to attack, 
while some more modest chap who 
conceals his metaphysical assump 
tions while making sure that they 
cohere with the professional preju 
dices of the time is exposed to a more 
gentle censure. Is it, or is it not, 
fruitful to read Toynbee? Norman 
Podhoretz has recently pointed out 
some severe failings in Crane Brin 
ton’s Anatomy of Revolution. 1 be 
lieve I could add to the severity of 
the critique. But I continue to read 
and discuss Brinton’s book, as I shall 
continue with Toynbee’s books, be 
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cause it is only by contact with such 
an order of intellect and erudition 
that I am provoked to further discov- 
eries in the field. Also, if it is for- 
hidden to the historian to deal with 
the whole world—just at that mo- 
| ment, as Tillich has observed, when 
“the world” has suddenly become an 
historical rather than a merely geo- 
| craphical expression—then to whom 
Vi we turn for enlightenment: to 
Karl Marx, Wendell Willkie, Ve- 


danta, World Government? 





Toynbee, I think, is to be under- 
stood as the last of the great Vic- 
{ torians. Here is the aristocratic indi- 
‘ vidualist, with his love of freedom 
| and of self-determination, with his 
confidence that character is mightier 
than environment, and with his edify- 
ing discourse on the uses of adversity. 
The whole of his teaching is flavored 
bith a kind of conventional religi- 
| osity—at first Christian, later Bud- 
dhist or theosophist—but never of so 
forceful or distinctive a character 
that any theologian would want to 
take it seriously. For what Toynbee 
has to give us is not so much a 
}theodicy as an ethics of history—an 
instrumental philosophy of growth, 
which warns us against the idoliza- 
tion of the ephemeral and points to 
the possibility of plural and positive 
responses to the challenges of life. 

In his later development, to be 
sure, Toynbee exhibits the “ethereali- 
zation” which he believes to be the 
mark of growth in self-determination. 
It is the progression from a Henry V 
to a Hamlet. It is not the objective 
world of historical occurrence which 
concerns him any longer, but a pri- 
vate world where all the stimuli are 
internal to the self. As Ernest Barker 
observes, “His desire is for the whole. 
He is like Shelley: He wants one 
white radiance’ rather than ‘the 
many-colored which is the 
actual home of man.” And so in the 
end he is a kind of Platonist or 
Hindu, for whom the polychromatic 
and variegated human scene becomes 





dome’ 


increasingly an irrelevance as he is 
gradually absorbed in the vision of 


the One. 
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The Joy of Liberation 


The Walls Came Tumbling Down. 
By Henriette Roosenburg. 
Knopf. 248 pp. $3.50. 
THE BITTERNEss and disillusion 
which followed so soon upon the 
Second World War have tended to 
blanket 
achievements, and this book performs 


and obscure its positive 
the happy service of reminding us of 
them. The fight did, after all, de- 
stroy the Nazi tyranny and for mil- 
lions this meant, quite literally, life 
—life and liberation, 

The Walls Came Tumbling Down 
translates these two abstractions into 


the 


three Dutch girls whom it would be 


flesh-and-blood experience of 
hard to convince that the war was 
a pointless slaughter that served no 
purpose, All three were under sen- 
tence of death in a Nazi prison at 
Waldheim in southeast Germany. As 
members of the Resistance, they had 
been arrested by the Gestapo under 
the notorious Nacht und Nebel de- 
cree, which meant being whisked 
away in secret from home and family 
and headed for the gallows without 
charges or trial. Their imprisonment 
did not last as long as that of others, 
but it was sufficiently agonizing; any 
step at any hour of the day or night 
along the prison corridor might mean 
the approach of the executioner. 

But the step that came first was 
that of a slouching Russian private in 
a drab tunic who began unlocking 
The Red Army had ar- 
rived, For the first time in history, 


the cells. 


Russian troops carried liberation on 
their banners. There followed a time, 
however tragically brief, when the 
dizzy exhilaration of long-awaited 
freedom bathed all Europe like the 
summer sunshine that accompanied 
it. Millions were set suddenly in mo- 
tion, away from degradation and the 


shadow of death, toward home and 
life. 

Happily, one of those millions was 
the Dutch girl Henriette Roosenburg 


Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Journalist, author of 
documentary films, translator 


who had both the inclination and the 
wit to record what she saw and felt 
on her journey out of the night, and 
her chronicle can stand as a record 
of what the inarticulate mass of her 
fellow prisoners also saw and felt. 
It takes no Pollyanna to share the 
tingling surge of emotion that over- 
whelmed her as the prison was put 
behind and the road home stretched 
ahead: 

“Now, as we drank in the sunny 
of this 


land, the immenseness of freedom 


openness peaceful-looking 
rolled over us like waves on an ocean 
beach, engulfing us, taking our 
breath away, making us teeter on 
our weak legs. We all felt like sing- 
ing, crying, shouting and laughing 
simultaneously, but for a long time 
we remained speechless and motion- 
less.” 

They did not remain motionless 
long. In the chaos and disorganiza- 
tion of the time what was needed was 
the agility and resourcefulness to 
thread a way through the broken 
field of natural and man-made ob- 
stacles which stood between them 
and home. Aided and abetted by an 
emaciated but undefeated Dutchman 
named Dries, the three girls outfaced 
and outwitted the multitude of diff- 
culties which barred their way. A 
scrap of paper 
scrawled on it in Russian—they never 
found out just what—got them past 
bewildered sentries; scrounging and 
pilfering provided them with food; 
feminine cunning evaded the lustful 
approaches of Soviet soldiers out to 
raise hell after months of battle; in- 
genuity and impertinence kept them 
rolling when bureaucracy and red- 


with something 


tape sought to bog them down. 

They all made it home to Holland, 
unscathed, unhurt, and each of them 
a living demonstration that some- 








times, even in our sorry society, 
things do turn out right. “Only five 


nights ago,” writes Miss Roosenburg 


at journey’s end, “I had been dining 
on a lump of sour bread and a little 
unsugared tea in a wood along the 
Elbe River, without a penny in my 
pocket, without an established iden- 
tity, without knowing whether I had a 
family to return to. Yet here I was 
in a first-class restaurant, with wait- 
ers hovering at my elbow, champagne 
flowing freely, my plate never empty, 
and myself blissful in the knowledge 
that my family was safe. . . .” 


In the pervading gloom and dis- 
may of the literature of our day, it 
is refreshing to have such a book as 
this casting its welcome little beam in 
a naughty world. This is not to say 
that Miss Roosenburg’s manner is in 
any way mawkish or sentimental. She 
is too good a reporter for that, and 
too practical a person. She keeps her 
tale moving briskly, relishes the fun 
of an awkward situation, and is frank 
and earthy where many another 
woman would have been coy and 
cute. Her style is simple and often 
slangy. The book was written in 





English and is studded with une, 
pected Americanisms which som utker y 


times strike the reader’s ear odd}. al 
in the Dutch context—“hit the sack"§P 2° ¥ 

“that’s a lot of baloney,” and gf" y 
on. thet! — 
The Walls Came Tumbling Dom mament i 
is not in any sense a major wok> it 
but one hopes that it doesn’t get com. hat busy 
pletely lost in the mounting mass if” mov 
documentation of World War || he seemn« 
Amid the innumerable accounts oP “™ bee 
heartbreak and agony, a glimpse af” - bi 
the other side of the picture certain PP” . 
has its place. other labo 
The rej 





Gompers in Perspective 


Seventy Years of Life and Labor. 


By Samuel Gompers. Rev. and ed. by Philip Taft & John A. Sessions. 


Dutton. 334 pp. $5.00. 


SAMUEL GomPERS’s autobiography 
is a major document in the history 
of American labor. Originally issued 
in 1925 in two substantial volumes, 
it has been refurbished and reissued 
in condensed form by Philip Taft 
and John A. Sessions. They have 
done an excellent job of abridge- 
ment, even to the point of retaining 
the quaint tone of the original. Gom- 
pers’s diction was a weighty one, and 
his writing and speech appear to us 
now redolent of Victorian candle- 
light. But, once we get beyond these 
stylistic notes, we are brought di- 
rectly to the turbulent period of the 
American labor movement’s origins. 

Gompers had been President of the 
AFL for forty years, from the early 
hesitant starts in the 1880s to his 
death in 1924. Through most of this 
era, the organized unions included 
but a small number of American 
workers. But, by the time he passed 
the scepter of leadership to his suc- 
cessors, Gompers had acquired for 
the AFL an acknowledged position of 
stature. Rejecting all forms of utopi- 
anism, he urged the workers to 
organize, organize, organize. His fa- 
mous policy of more in the here and 
now was often attacked as mere 


24 


Reviewed by Ben B. Seligman 


International-affairs analyst, UAW; 
contributor, “Dissent,” “Commentary” 


opportunism, and for many years it 
seemed his opponents might have 
been right after all, for the labor 
movement continued to be weak and 
unable to resist the onslaught of 
intransigent employers and an indif- 
ferent, even hostile Government. 

But the pure and simple unionism 
of Gompers’s day has now been tem- 
pered by a new vision of broader 
responsibilities. Today, the prag- 
matic views of an older unionism 
have been fused with the sort of con- 
cepts that Gompers might once have 
considered futile idealism. Yet, it is 
not unreasonable to suggest that the 
new outlook implied in present-day 
unionism (which developed labor or- 
ganizations in the very interstices of 
industrial society) would have been 
eventually welcomed by Gompers, 
for—as George Meany says in his 
introduction—Gompers sought to 
embrace all workers in the union 
movement. He rejected the notion 
that the “unskilled” could not be 
organized, arguing with force and 
eloquence that even the lowliest had 
skills and that it was simply a matter 
of getting them together. 

It was, however, the inability of 
the old Knights of Labor to meet the 



















requirements of specific groups o 
workingmen that enforced an ap 
proach described as craft unionism 
It was the years of bitter experience, 
of many lost strikes and lockoutsf 
that convinced Gompers, Strasser and 
McGuire that workers could bargain 
only from positions of strength. This 
meant economic solidarity through} 
individual unions that were volu- 
tarily federated for a common goal pa fo . 
That “bargaining from a position 0 trade-uni 
strength” had to take other forms in a 
the 1930s was something Gompes = 
might have recognized more quickl en. 
than some of his colleagues had he 
not been blinded by the history d 
the Knights and the IWW. As it was 
he stood committed to a policy d 
craft unionism, and when in the late 
Twenties industrial corporations hal 
to be met with industrial unions this 
policy was found wanting. It is only 
in our own generation that America? 
trade-unionists have come to pe 
ceive the need for a broader perspe® 
tive. 

Yet, we are indebted to Gomper 
for many things. He fought the blac 
list and labor injunction wi 
leonine courage. He crisscrossed 
country numerous times preachitf 
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unex. 


oker solidarity. He nursed AFL 


Some Bsstes along with patient care at 
oly time when Pinkerton agents and 
— »mpany lawyers had things quite 
— heir own way. If he rejected Gov- 
Dounqemment involvement in economic 
work peters it was because he feared 
com ptat busybodies might do to his 
ase offation movement. If after World War 
ar Il he seemed arrogant to Europeans, 
nts oft "8 because he felt that his insist- 
pse aye? om bread and butter was really 
rtainly uPeTiO® to the political ideologies of 
[other labor movements. 
The rejection of alternative ap- 
proaches to unionism was evident 
early in Gompers’s career. When 
Daniel De Leon formed the Socialist 
rade and Labor Alliance to oppose 
he AFL, Gompers let loose with 
van 


some choice vituperation which De 
Leon paid back with interest. Debs’s 
American Railway Union was con- 
ups off! ned as a dual organization, a 
n apt inous act of treachery in the Gom- 
onli The Western Labor 
rience Union. the American Labor Union, 
skouts{t% [WW all came in for scorn. What 
er anifturbed Gompers in these abortive 
argainftempts at industrial unionism was 
.. This? threat to safety that their more 
rough trenuous efforts implied. Gompers 
oie insisted that action had to be subordi- 
1 goal nate to the continued existence of 












pers lexicon. 


trade-unionism, for if organization 
were maintained it would always be 
posible to improve the situation 
later on. 
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Gompers reserved some of his 
heaviest artillery for the Bolsheviks. 
» wal lenin had called the AFL a “rope 
sail of sand,” but Gompers took his sneer 
“ without blinking. The Soviets, he in- 
are sisted long before anyone else, were 
1 i ting up a system of compulsory 
bor and this was “an unspeakable 
onic crime against civilization itself.” 

) per Gompers’s practicality was well 
>rspec: suited to his times. The labor move- 


s only 


ment needed to sink deep roots in 

_— the pragmatic American way of life: 
pers hi * Yo 

black §"'S Gompers helped achieve perhaps 
with fe than any other labor leader. 

od the Once that task had been carried 

aching prough, labor could grow to un- 

paralleled heights. 
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By John Unterecker 


Poetry Roundup 


NNUALLY we are told by the de- 
A votees of poetry that we are on 
the verge of a great revival of inter- 
est in Romantic or Classical forms. 
Those of the Romantic persuasion—- 
currently spearheaded by the “San 
Francisco school”—are somewhat 
louder in their celebration of the 
impending revolution than the Clas- 
sicists who harp, lute and lyre most 
doggedly their conservative strain. 
But both revivals, in the meantime, 
remain somewhere beneath the hori- 
zon; poetry continues to be one of 
the least popular art forms, and such 
poetry as is produced finds a very 
small audience indeed. That does 
not mean, however, that it is not 
interesting. 

Take, for example, Marcia Nardi’s 
Poems (Alan Swallow, $2.00). Miss 
Nardi, who was recently awarded a 
Guggenheim fellowship for creative 
writing, belongs to that intense group 
of Romantic poets whose primary ob- 
ject is the communication not so 
much of a personal vision as of per- 
sonality itself. In frequently power- 
ful and always passionate verse, she 
reveals herself. “Love I Make It Be- 
cause I Write It,” the last poem in 
the volume, celebrates in title and 
text her central interest: the delights 
and anguish of flesh. In “And I Knew 
the Body a Sea” she is explicit: 

“How I envy the dog that brings 

you your stick 

And shakes off the water as I 

would shake off 

Of art and poetry all talk 

To lie on the dry shore near 

your breath.” 

Now certainly there is poetry here, 
but it is made subservient to passion. 
In this poem and in the almost lurid- 
ly intimate “Country Letter,” Miss 
Nardi is likely to make the reader of 
conservative taste feel something like 
a Peeping Tom. 

A very different kind of personal 
poetry is found in Kathleen Raine’s 


work (Collected Poems, Random 
House, $3.50). Unlike Miss Nardi, 
who draws the world in toward her- 
self, Miss Raine projects herself into 
the world: 

“I am pure loneliness 

I am empty air 
I am drifting cloud.” 

From this identification with natu- 
ral forces comes her poetry, mystical, 
abstract, characterized by incanta- 
tions, spells and invocations. Her 
dominant theme—one of the great 
themes of Romantic poetry—sets per- 
ishable man against the enduring 
world. But even in the enduring 
world everything perishes. Time past 
never does become time present: 

“The sun that rose 

From the sea this morning 
Will never return, 

For the broadcast light 
That brightens the leaves 
And glances on water 
Will travel tonight 

On its long journey 

Out of the universe, 
Never this sun, 

This world, and never 
Again this watcher.” 

These concluding lines of her fine 
poem “The Moment” show Miss 
Raine at her best, when the very 
personal expands into a vision of 
order which encompasses both the 
mutable world and the observing, 
mutable poet. 

Neil Weiss (Changes of Garments, 
Indiana University, $2.75) and Ken- 
neth Rexroth (Jn Defense of the 
Earth, New Directions, $3.00) are 
also, like the ladies discussed above, 
poets who rely a great deal on per- 
sonality for their poetic effects. 
“Words disappear,” Weiss notes in 
the page is gone/ 
and I am there.” He is there in poems 
which materialize out of his experi- 
ence as child, lover, poet, and man 
in the world. But one remembers, 
and I think this is true of Rexroth’s 


9 6 


his lyric “Envoi, 





volume also, not so much the poetry 
as the poet. 

Weiss reveals himself in lyrics. 
Rexroth, leader of the “San Fran- 
cisco Renaissance” mentioned above 
and a far less lyrical poet than Weiss, 
extemporizes facile improvisations of 
“stars, insects, mountains and daugh- 
ters” into poems. Because they are 
improvisations, some of these poems 
seem a little diffuse; they ramble on, 
creating their effects as much by ac- 
cident, I think, as by design. But 
when they work—when the human 
contact Rexroth so much desires be- 
tween himself as breathing poet and 
the reader as breathing, private man 
does take place—they are splendid. 

So much, for the moment, for 
those poets whose subject matter is 
primarily personal, who, with Ken- 
neth Rexroth, feel “Non-personal re- 
lations / Are by nature chaotic.” What 
of the other group—the Classicists or 
near-Classicists whose personalities 
remain their own, whose private lives 
remain private, whom we can never 
know as intimately as, for instance, 
any reader of Miss Nardi’s volume is 
bound to know her, and who produce 
poems which (ideally, at least) be- 
come independent objects? 

Two members of this camp are 
Katherine Hoskins (Villa Narcisse, 
Noonday, $3.00) and Lawrence Dur- 
rell (Selected Poems, 
$1.25). Poets of enormous technical 
dexterity, they demand of the reader 


Evergreen, 


feats of intellectual gymnastics which 
he may be unwilling or incompetent 
to perform. For his own good, he 
should make the effort. 

Villa is Mrs. Hoskins’s 
first book of poetry, and it is a fine 


Varcisse 


one. Close in tone to the metaphysical 
poets of the 17th century but never- 
theless very modern in diction and 
style, these poems are so tightly knit 
as to forbid the quotation of excerpts. 
Beautifully realized, they are a de- 
light. 

Lawrence Durrell, one of the finest 
poets now writing, has selected poems 
for his American paperback début 
from the four volumes of his poetry 
previously 


published in England. 
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Precise, complex poems that seem at 
first glance simple and, on recollec- 
tion, significant, his work—like that 
of Mrs. Hoskins—does not permit 
paraphrase. Most effective in such 
careful lyrics as “Delos” or in such 
long poems as “Deus Loci” and 
“Fangbrand,” where intricate sen- 
tences can interlace the subtle pat- 
tern of his verse, Durrell celebrates 
the islands of the Mediterranean in 
eloquent language: 

“On charts they fall like lace, 

Islands consuming in a sea 

Born dense with its own blue: 

And like repairing mirrors hold- 


ing up 
Small towns and trees and rivers 
To the stili air, the lovely 
6%” 


Robert Fitzgerald, whose new col- 
lection In the Rose of Time (New 
Directions, $3.00) represents a se- 
lection of the best work of his entire 
poetic production, is perhaps the one 
man who might possibly appeal to 
both Classicists and Romantics. For, 
though rooted in experience and 
deeply personal, his verse manages 
also to achieve a kind of coldness, a 
distance from his subject that lets it 
become the occasion for thought. In 
“Colorado,” for instance, the “Peaks 
too cold for the warm west to red- 
den” 
mind to “the remote / Population of 
memory ... the shadowy ones” who, 
though dead, seem still in retrospect 
“luminous as gems”: 

“A property of distance. And dis- 
tance? 


become linked in the poet’s 


A requisite of the just, which is 
proportion, 

Or holy measure, that the sages 
loved, 

Being so fond of stringed instru- 
ments and so 

Mild: they liked puppies as well 
as you; 


And saw fit, being profound, not 
J &£Pp 


to reflect 

Chaos unbounded, but to extract 
therefrom 

Numerous order and magnifi- 
cence.” 


Like Fitzgerald, Peter Viereck is 


most likely to appeal to the though! 
ful reader. The title poem of his ny 
collection The Persimmon Ty 
(Scribner’s, $3.00) and the two cle 
ly related lyrics, “To the Creatiy 
Imagination” and “Imagination { 
Healer,” develop the esthetic pring 
ples about which Viereck works, 
the process, they create intellectuah 
exciting poetry: 
“We dodge with outrage or deri. 
sion 
Truths that assault us squashily; 
Each clowning, sweetish, harsh- 
cored vision 
That shoots from the persimmon 
tree. 
Brief bloom, we always wrong 
you; earth 
Is a drabber patch than need 
have been.” 
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These lines, a fair sample of Ve 
reck’s style, are typical of the bulk 


propaga 


his poetry. Vivid, sometimes almo® mands . 


crabbed, they produce a poetry whith not to ; 


assaults the reader in memorabi 
statements like that in the last ty 
lines quoted above. Almost nev 
really lyrical (Viereck’s poetry isi 
credibly difficult to read aloud), 
poems have a strength and vitalit 
perhaps in the long run better thay 
lyricism itself. 

The remaining poets I wish to me 
tion are primarily lyricists, thoug 
they have almost nothing else in com 
mon. Howard Moss (A Swimmer! 
the Air, Scribner’s, $3.00) wie 
supple, frequently satirical poet 
that is infallibly graceful. Kenn 
Fearing (New and Selected Poem 


Indiana University, $3.95). = are qu 


almost always damned or praised 
his politics, has a remarkably act 
rate ear and a fine feeling for tH 
cadences of speech which make hi 
poems good ones in spite of the 
themes rather than because of them 
And almost everyone by now know 
that Phyllis McGinley can do ® 
wrong. Her graceful, gay lyrics. TH 
Love Letters of Phyllis McGinle 
have just been reissued in an ine 
pensive paperback format (Comp# 
Books, $.95) which should bring het 
a wider audience and more praise 
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MURRAY 


HE BEST THING that can be said 
1 the movies of Elia Kazan 
is that they are never dull; the worst 
that can be said of them is that they 
are hardly ever uncompromisingly 
honest. In other words, I believe 
Kazan to be abundantly talented, but 
he does not seem to me to possess the 
soul of the artist. In his work, truth 
is too often sacrificed to sociological 
propaganda and the restrictive de- 
mands of a mass art form. This is 
not to say that his work is without 
value (he is more of an artist, for 
example, than Mervyn Le Roy). but 
it never strays from within the limi- 
tations of a commercial framework. 
In the background of every Kazan 
movie you can clearly hear the soft, 
sweet tinkle of the cash register. 

Much depends on the writer, of 
course, and Kazan himself says that 
“there can’t be a fine picture without 
a fine script.” This is undoubtedly 
true and is the reason Kazan’s direc- 
tion is always most effective when 
applied to the plays of Tennessee 
Williams, a writer whose vision is 
limited but deep and whose plays 
ate quite often subject to several 
interpretations. Kazan can _ infuse 
meaning into scenes that a less tal- 
ented director might easily throw 
away, and his potent touch can be 
invaluable. He is the master of the 
Freudian the 


pause, the angled close-up suggesting 


symbol, meaningful 
ething inner turmoil, the long. long 
thot in depth, always framed to 
heighten the dramatic effect of end- 
less distance. Above all, he is the 
master of sound—his people whisper. 
mumble, bark, howl. scream and 
toar, but rarely just talk to each oth- 
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By William Murray 





Kazan's Face 
In the Crowd’ 


er. With an introspective writer like 
Williams, Kazan can work miracles. 
In his collaborations with Budd 
Schulberg, however, Kazan is less 
successful. Schulberg is the sort of 
writer who likes to tackle very spe- 
cific topics—crime on the waterfront. 
the corruption of professional box- 
ing, the way to get ahead in the movie 
industry—and his approach to them 
is methodically journalistic. Unfor- 
tunately, his ideas are never astound- 
ing for their originality or depth, and 
in his screen plays what he does have 
to say is inevitably sacrificed to the 
most serious impositions of the com- 
mercial screen: oversimplification in 
the form of pat social judgments and 
the necessity of an upbeat ending in 
which virtue triumphs. On artistic 
grounds, which is where both Kazan 
and Schulberg like to take their 
stand, these compromises are in- 
excusable. Social awareness and the 
proper liberal political orientation, 
however admirable, hardly compen- 
sate for the abandonment of the un- 
compromising individual vision. 
Parenthetically, I'd like to point 
out that there is a kind of man, a 
John Huston or a Ring Lardner, who 
makes all the compromises but is 
nevertheless. occasionally able to rise 
above them. Huston, for instance, has 
made some really dreadful movies, 
but he has also turned out at least 
two, The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre and The Asphalt Jungle, that 
are infinitely superior to any of 
Kazan’s. At the risk of plunging us 
all into fruitless metaphysical specu- 
lation, I’d better just explain this 
phenomenon of the incorruptible man 


by saying quite simply that there are 


some people who are artists in spite 
of themselves, people who can devote 
the bulk of their lives to producing 
potboilers and still astound us with 
an occasional work of art. It is, I 
think, the sign of genius as distin- 
guished from mere talent. 

All of which finally brings me 
around to A Face in the Crowd, the 
latest Schulberg-Kazan collaboration. 
The central idea here is the danger- 
ous power of television to hoodwink 
the public. To make his point, Schul- 
berg has written a screen play about 
an Arkansas hillbilly, powerfully 
played by Andy Griffith, who be- 
comes a wildly popular TV personal- 
ity with a huge audience which he 
begins to maneuver in order to 
achieve despicable financial and po- 
litical ends. I found it almost con- 
sistently fascinating, occasionally 
very funny, and in every way a su- 
perior entertainment. 

I wish Kazan and Schulberg were 
content to rest on that, but they 
aren't. They want us to believe that 
it is also “a unified work worthy of 
a mature art form,” which immedi- 
ately complicates a critic’s task by 
forcing him to adopt a quite different 
standard of judgment. As a work of 
art, then, A Face in the Crowd is 
superficial, avoids few of the more 
obvious clichés (the ad exec who 
constantly swallows pills, the intellec- 
tual who wears horn-rims), and suf- 
fers from a wildly improbable, melo- 
dramatic ending grafted on to con- 
form to the Production Code. 

In his introduction to the published 
version of the play (Random House, 
$2.95), Kazan sees a new day dawn- 
ing in Hollywood and predicts that 
the 
the movie industry to produce fewer 


pressure of television will force 


and better films in which the writer 
will finally achieve the status he de- 
serves. I think this has already come 
about to some extent, but I have a 
feeling it will be a long time before 
Hollywood is ready for unadulterated 
Shaw and Tolstoy or even Heming- 
way. Till that day comes, there is 
no use talking about the movie in- 
dustry as a mature art form. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


Simply Heavenly. By Langston Hughes. 
Directed by Joshua Shelley. Presented by 
Stella Holt. At the 85th Street Playhouse 
(150 West 85th St.). 


HE Broapway theater is being 
Tacs drastically challenged than 
in many years. The culprit is not 
television. What is challenging the 
commercial theater is the quality of 
the off-Broadway theater. 

Exceptionally good reviews have 
more than once tempted a play to 
move from the “little” theater to the 
main stem; usually such a venture 
proves ill-starred. The work suffers 
a sea-change, or the different audi- 
ence has different expectations. Often, 
indeed, the very critics who gave 
the off-Broadway 
warmest welcome turn cool when it 


production the 


transfers. More likely to last are 
commercial-theater engagements by 
individual directors, designers or 
players who have shown their worth 
in the little houses. The most impor- 
tant of such moves has been that of 
José Quintero, whose downtown pro- 
of O’Neill’s The Iceman 
Cometh won him the bid to present 


on Broadway the American premiere 


duction 


of Long Day’s Journey into Night. 

With no thought of moving into 
realm, however, 
an increasing number of off-Broad- 


the “commercial” 


way productions are proving not only 
their artistic worth but their ability 
to draw continuing audiences. The 
record-holder in this regard is The 
Three-Penny English 


translation of Brecht’s German adap- 


Opera, an 


tation of the English Beggar’s Opera 
by John Gay—to which I still prefer 
the original version. And the New 
York premiere of Bernard Shaw’s In 








By Joseph T. Shipley 


Off Broadway 
And into the Park 


Good King Charles’s Golden Days 
flows with a smoothness of 17th- 
century artificiality and wit (trans- 
muted by Shaw’s 20th-century irony) 
that makes it richly rewarding and 
won my vote as the best foreign play 
of last year. 

Uptown off Broadway, Langston 
Hughes’s Simply Heavenly, with its 
ballads and songs and its homey 
spirit, is a mellow bit of Harlem 
come to life. Its basic story, of the 
“bad” woman Zarita who almost 
breaks up the gathering romance be- 
tween Simple and Joyce, is ripened 
corn, but everything around it rings 
true—the mood of the writing, the 
sets and direction, the range of per- 
formance. This is not, as too often 
with all-Negro plays, propaganda di- 
rected at a white audience. It is a 
picture of Negro life from the inside; 
it is superb entertainment; but it is 
also art. Not that it dodges problems; 
the preoccupations of the Negro in a 
“white man’s world” find expression, 
but expression natural to the persons 
involved and saved from sentimen- 
tality by sharp turns of wit. 

The triple set, with Simple’s room 
on our right, Joyce’s on our left, and 
Paddy’s bar in the middle, suits the 
action, as Simple engages in the proc- 
ess of growing to maturity and re- 
sponsible will, and finally “takes a 
wife.” Lively figures round out the 
inner triangle. There is irrepressible 
Mamie, who at once scorns and leads 
on the ardent watermelon vendor, 
Melon; there are Bodiddly, his well- 
named wife Arcie and their early- 
ripened son; pathetic Gitfiddle, who 
strums his guitar for stray coins but 
is beaten by the jukebox; and others 





equally well drawn from the tee 
ing life of Harlem. 

Melvin Stewart excellently conven 
the muddled urges in Simple; Mar. 
lyn Berry does well with the hong 
role of Joyce; and Ethel Ayler, esp SLOV. 
cially when she sings “The Men ix | 

-grager ‘ é In her 

My Life,” gives rich color to the sira june 10) 
Zarita. Outstanding among the charf igorance 
acter parts is the work of John Bou Sovak «i 
as Melon and Claudia McNeil af Sioky 2 
Mamie, vivid whether she is singing bas -f 
“I’m a Good Old Girl” and “Did Yap one 
correspon 

Ever Hear the Blues?” or shoutingl \, was a 
down her sweet-boy suitor. The play} is foreig: 
ers, the production and the play a} Sovak, » 
often hilarious, often touching, ani central C 
: 1 d the Party 
continuously sound. no longer 

Off-Broadway is now reaching ott} ot ead § 
to another range, once more opening} as a nati 
Central Park to evening enjoyment} =. 












S 

For many years, the paths and lawn}. The “ 
is consis 

of the park were a summer haven; wine a 


in warm weather, hundreds of pet} sosedly 
sons slept in the park all night. Butfwith the 
recently the fear of “mugging” andppicture 
other dangers has discouraged this. / Shiela Dy 
Now off-Broadway has again given pos 
= > Studen 
us access to evening in the park. The} orders; 
Louis Wollman Memorial Skating) character 
Rink has been converted to a sum) the aid « 
mer theater, under the stars, amid ms - 
the trees, beyond the bird sanctuary Jem 
and the lake. It is no interruption, bith jg 4 sy 
an added thrill, to watch the willfad Con 


duck fly across the sky or behold thf Indeed 
moon climbing as the music flows. hed 


The first two weeks of the path 
productions, “Manhattan Magic,” TO 1 
might have been called “Producen} 
in Search of a Format.” The Tal aS 
chief-Eglevsky ballet, followed by the pag 
stylized Koner-Limén modern dane | distingui 
or the ha-cha olé of Carmen Amay&) just pub 
with interspersed solo song from) libe 
musical comedy, gave us number Filth An 

; agrees w 
separately pleasant but not wovel sous 
into a coherent pattern. We therefor) ,, p 
welcome the coming of the musicals, Bfew yea 
starting with the Gershwin-Romberg} "he Fif 


I wou 


Rosalie, which put the park projet not to n 
age : chapter 
in line with other outdoor summé The F 


ventures. There should be an cag hip 0, 
audience for these musicals, reach® §The Gr, 
by a short and pleasant walk into fProfesso 
Central Park. a 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SLOVAKIA 

In her “Report on Czech Communism” (NL, 
June 10), Shiela Grant Duff betrays her 
ME ignorance of Slovak personalities and the 


Slovak situation when she refers to Viliam 
Siroky and Karol Bacilek as Slovaks. Siroky 
has been careful to conceal his early back- 
gound, but in my years as an observer and 
correspondent in Czechoslovakia I learned that 
he was 2 Magyar to whom the Slovak tongue 
is foreign. Bacilek is a pure Czech, not a 
Slovak, who has been sent to Slovakia by the 
central Communist apparatus in Prague to boss 
the Party organization there. The Czechs can 
no longer find a dependable Slovak who will 
not lead Slovakia along the path of independence 
as a nation, which is what the Slovak people 
want, 

The Slovak nation, some 3% million strong, 
is consistently and wrongfully obscured and 
misrepresented both by Czechs and by sup- 
posedly knowledgeable international writers, 
iwith the result that people get a distorted 
picture of that part of Europe. Nowhere in 
Shiela Duff’s article does the reader learn that 
there has all along been unrest in Slovakia. 
Student and workers’ demonstrations and dis- 
orders in Slovakia have been of a _ heroic 
character, and Slovak freedom fighters went to 
the aid of the Hungarians in their revolt last 
Val, A state of emergency had to be declared 
‘in Slovakia by Prague, and 160,000 Czech 
)sldiers still remain on Slovak soil on the alert 
ie a Slovak revolt—one aimed at both Czech 
and Communist suzerainty. 

Indeed, the Slovak spirit of revolt matches 
that of the Poles and Hungarians. 

Philadelphia Rosert HECKERT 


TO THE FUND 


I would like to submit a challenge to the 
p Fund for the Republic through your columns. 
One of your contributors, Sidney Hook, a 
distinguished philosopher and publicist, has 
just published a major work in the field of 
civil liberties entitled Common Sense and the 
Fifth Amendment. Whether one agrees or dis- 
agrees with this book, it has been hailed as an 
Mportant contribution to the subject. 

The Fund for the Republic has in the past 
few years distributed Dean Griswold’s book 
The Fifth Amendment Today—41,000 copies, 
tot to mention additional distribution of first- 
chapter reprints. 

_The Fund for the Republic has distributed 
00 copies, I believe, of Telford Taylor’s book 
The Grand Inquest, which explicitly criticizes 


Professor Hook’s views on the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 


luly 1, 1957 





Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


The Fund for the Republic has widely dis- 
tributed “The Threat to Academic Freedom,” 
an article by J. Kahn from the Proceedings of 
the American Catholic Association which, un- 
fairly and criticizes Professor 
Hook’s views as expressed in his book Heresy, 
Yes—Conspiracy, No. This latter volume has, 
of course, gone undistributed by the Fund. 

The Fund for the Republic has let it be 
known that it no longer distributes any litera- 
ture. But as late as June 6 an article from 
Social Order entitled “The Legal Profession 
and Segregation,” by William J. Kenealy, was 
sent out in thousands of copies. 

The Fund for the Republic, if it replies to 
this letter, may disagree with some of the de- 
tails listed here. But the basic question will 
still remain: Why are the writings of so im- 
portant a thinker in the field of civil liberties 


inaccurately, 


as Professor Hook on what seems to be the | 


Fund for the Republic’s “blacklist”? 
New York City 


ARNOLD BEICHMAN | 
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Lawyers—Teachers 
Get together with your 
colleagues for the special 
activities of the Lawyers 
Committee and the Teachers 
Committee of 


THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


@ fraternal order of liberal-labor 


plan « Oemetery eral Benet 
© $1000 Tuberoulosis Benefit « Dis- 
s eft «© Life insurance of 
02 to $5,000 in various forms. 
70,000 members in 30 states 
Applicants welcome up to age 55 
The W.C. alse offers social serv- 
assistance, camps for children 
and aduits, | 
onl shoral and orchestral 
and aotivities in behalf 
wi » laber and social causes. 
tseesessCLliP AND MAIL: coun 


Ye & Sreadwe Clrote 

@. Greadway, MN. Y. 2 
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Showplace of the Nation 





RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


MARILYN MONROE - LAURENCE OLIVIER 
“THE PRINCE AND THE SHOWGIRL” 


Produced and Directed by LAURENCE OLIVIER 
A Warner Bros. Release in TECHNICOLOR ® 


Rockefeller Center 














Symphony Orchestra. 


BiG TOWN—"‘HEW YORK IS A SUMMER FESTIVAL” 
Brilliant new revue...with the Rockettes, 
Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble... 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so ee 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th Y.C. Phone, 
Algonquin 5-8844. 











plus 
"THE STRANGE ANIMAL" 














of $9.00 


A deposit 
returnable upon withd 





p R O T & * T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required, Deposits ave 
rawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St.. New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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A Welcome 
To Liberals 
Of All Ages 


. . +. is offered at the ninth annual Summer 
Workshop of Americans for Democratic 
Action. Scheduled for July 27-August 4, 
itis. 


Stimulating 


. with such speakers as Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Robert Bendiner, Robert R. 
Nathan, Joseph L. Rauh Jr., and Gus Tyler. 


Enjoyable 


. with tennis, golf, open-air swimming 
and all other sports, plus dances and enter- 
tainments every evening. 


Scenic 


. on the Bard College campus in historic 
Dutchess County, within easy reach of 


Hyde Park. 


Convenient 


- only two hours north of New York 
City by road or rail. 


Refreshing 


+ ++ a unique combination of a liberal poli- 
tical education with a first-rate vacation. 
Here’s what former Workshoppers, old 
and young, say... 


“A nicely balanced combination of thought- 
stimulating lectures and recreational activi- 


4 7° 
ties. 


“An opportunity to share ideas with men 
and women of similar interests.” 


“The place is beautiful, the people are 
wonderful.” 


Please send me further information about the ADA 
Summer Workshop. 


Name 


Address 


Washington 6, D. C.) 
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THE 
PROUDEST 
MOMENT 
THE SCREEN 
HAS EVER 
KNOWN! 






CARY Grr 
FRANK SIMTRA 
SOPHIA IOPREN . 


wm STANLEY KRAMER’'S 
MONUMENTAL FILMING OF 


“THE PRIDE and 'THE PASSION” 


ith T — BIKEL + JOHN WENGRAF + JAY NOVELLO + JOSE NIETO + CARLOS 
TECHNICOLOR® UARRANAGA > PHILLIP-VAN TANDT = PACO EL LABERINTO + Screen Story ad Sereenoiay 
VISTAVISION® by EDNA and EDWARD ANHALT + Based on Novel “The Gun™ by C. S. Forester 

Musi¢ Composed by George Anthell + Produced and Directed by STANLEY 


Released thry UNITED ARTISTS Air-Conditioned 


NOW! CAPITOL bay « sist st. 
























BEWARE THESE “GENTLEMEN” OF THE PRESS! 


HECHT, HILL ne LANCASTER present 


BURT LANCASTER 
TONY CURTIS 





or 
SUSAN HARRISON 
Released thru UNITED ARTISTS 


THE 
THAT WILL NEVER BE FORGIVEN 
+-OR FORGOTTEN! 


Cool LOEW'S Pa — 
STATE aby 


B'WAY & 45th ST. DOORS OPEN I0 AM. 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 
1957 LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES 


Tuesday LECTURES 


July 2. Howard Maier 


Deputy Chief of Television, Voice of America 


“Films and Propaganda” 


July 9 Leslie Fiedler 


Professor of English literature, critic 


*““MeCarthy and Other Household Devils” 


July 16 Nathan Glazer Sociologist 
“Religion in the Suburbs” 


July 23 Bernard Gabriel Pianist 
“The Piano Speaks” 


July 30 Paul Edwards 
Professor of philosophy, New York University 


“Freud as a Sex Reformer” 


August 6 Sidney Hertzberg Journalist 
“Nehru and Neutralism”’ 


August 13. Dr. Harry Schwartz 
Soviet affairs specialist, NEW YORK TIMES 


“The Seviet Union Today” 


August 20 Bernard Rosenberg 
Co-editor, MASS CULTURE 


“Television and Mass Culture” 


August 27 Dr. Norman Jacobs 


Director, Tamiment Institute 


“The United Nations: Facts and Fictions” 


Sept.3 Harry Fleischman 
Director, National Labor Service 


“Democracy in the Trade Unions” 





Thursday CONCERTS 


July 3 (Wed.) 
After Dinner Opera Company 


July 11 Helen Kwalwesser 


Violinist 


Irene Rosenberg 
Pianist 


July 18 


Gideon Grau 
Violinist 


July 25 ~—“ Vivian Rivkin 
(partner to be announced) 
Duo Piano 
All Gershwin Concert 


August 1 Bernard Gabriel 
Informal Piano Recital 


August 8 =~ Vivian Rivkin 
Pianist 


August 15 
After Dinner Opera Company 
August 22 _—iLorin Hollander 


Pianist 
Concerto Concert Accompanied by Second Piano 


August 29 
Tamiment Ballet Company 


Sept.5 Karen Tuttle 


Viola 


Cultural Projects 


of the Tamiment Institute 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3 ¢ ALS 





